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long after the Convention is past you will feel like going back in 

spirit to those places where the real action took place. You may 

wish to review the principal undertakings of a Kiwanis year, and you 

can not, in justice to yourself, do so without the aid of a copy of 

the Saint Paul Proceedings. 

It wil! serve as a guide for your future activities as well as a source 

of information of past accomplishments, because it contains Tran- 

scripts of Addresses, Committee Reports, new District By-Laws, 

and complete data concerning the Saint Paul Convention. 

Add this valuable book to your Kiwanis library by sending $2.00 

to Kiwanis International. 
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Policies in Activities 
Kiwanis International 


Convention Year 1925-1926 


AS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


. ——————— } 


To promote an intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship emphasizing the necessity of adequate in- 
struction in our schools as to governmental principles; 
vigorously combating destructive influences in national 
life; and continuing our effort to secure a_ universal 
exercise of the franchise in all elections. 

e* €¢ 

To continue and enlarge the program of enduring 
service for the under-privileged child. 

e+e 

To seek an adequate expression of the ideals of K1- 
WANIS as applied to business and professional standards 
and to promote the acceptance of those principles in 
business and professional life. 

*¢ ¢ 


To continue our effort to secure a better understand- 
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ing between the farmer and the city man. 
e¢ ¢ 
To crystallize the thought of KiwAnIANs on matters 
of national and international import through the pre- 
sentation of the facts on selected subjects by competent 
authorities through the pages of The Krwanis Magazine. 
e* ¢ ¢ 
To enlist the interest of all Kiwanis clubs in providing 
vocational guidance and placement for young men and 
women through Kiwanis members offering advice in 


their respective classifications. 
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“The general pur- 
pose . was To 
prevent disputes re- 
garding the use of 
boundary waters, to 
settle questions be- 
tween the United 
States and Canada 
and to make 
provision for the 
settlement of all 
such questions as 
may hereafter 
arise.” 
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Secretary for Canada, 
International Joint Commission. 









NSURANCE FOR PEACE—that pretty well 
ied xd describes, in the broadest possible terms, the 
PA function of the International Joint Com- 
Sa824 mission. Like most things that are worth 
while, the evolution of the idea of such a tribunal was 
very gradual. Thirty-one years ago it was suggested, 
in a very limited form, at the Irrigation Congress in 
Denver. Slowly the idea took shape and grew. In 
1902 it was embodied, still very cautiously and with 
many reservations in the International Waterways 
Commission. That body, which has sometimes been 
confused with the International Joint Commission, did 
admirable work within its restricted sphere. It was 
purely an investigatory body, and its members became 
so convinced of the need of a tribunal with larger 
powers, to which could be referred for final determina- 
tion the many questions that are constantly arising 
between two such countries as the United States and 
Canada, that they made a series of recommendations to 
the two governments. The gist of these recommenda- 
tions was simply this, that the International Water- 
ways Commission, having completed its work, should 
go out of existence, and that from its ashes should 
rise another Commission, permanent in character, and 
vested with power to decide questions as well as to 
investigate them. 

These recommendations bore fruit. After prolonged 
negotiation, in which a number of eminent Americans 
and Canadians took part, a treaty was signed at 
Washington on January 11, 1909, by James Bryce on 
behalf of Great Britain, and by Elihu Root on behalf 
of the United States. This treaty provided for the 
creation of an organization to be known as the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. It also laid down a 
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number of very important principles to govern the 
settlement of questions at issue between the United 
States and Canada. The general purpose of the treaty, 
as set forth in the preamble, was ‘“‘To prevent disputes 
regarding the use of boundary waters, and to settle all 
questions which are now pending between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada involving the 
rights, obligations, and interests of either in relation to 
the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along their 
common frontier, and to make provision for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of all such questions as may 
hereafter arise.”’ 

It is not practicable at this time to discuss the 
various articles of the treaty, except in so far as they 
confer jurisdiction upon the International Joint Com- 
mission. That jurisdiction is three-fold. By Articles 
III and IV, it becomes a tribunal for the final settle- 
ment of all questions involving the use of boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, of 
waters flowing from boundary waters, and of waters 
flowing across the boundary. By Article IX, the Com- 
mission is given the duty of investigating and reporting 
upon “questions of difference arising along the common 
frontier.”” And by Article X, the two countries went 
even further, and conferred upon the Commission 
jurisdiction finally to determine any question of any 
nature involving the rights, obligations and interests of 
either country in relation to the other. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
and significance of this action on the part of two 
neighboring nations, in creating an international body, 
on which they have equal representation, and trans- 
ferring to it a material part of their own sovereignty. 
Such a remarkable departure from the traditions of the 
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past is, of course, only practicable in 
the case of two countries feeling for 
each other such mutual confidence 
and respect as exists between 
Canada and the United States. 
The International Joint Commis- 
sion is an experiment, a _ very 
unusual, interesting and daring 
experiment; an attempt to demon- 
strate in practice certain theories 
as to the relationship that 
should exist between two neigh- 
bouring peoples; an attempt to 
extend to the citizens of two na- 
tions, without impairing the in- 
dependence of either, the same 
spirit of good fellowship and fair 
dealing that binds together men of 
common allegiance. 

A unique feature of this Commis- 
sion, and one that differentiates it 
from similar organizations in the 
past, is that there is no casting vote. 
It consists of six 
members, three ap- 
pointed by the Presi- 
dent and three by the 
King. There is no 
umpire, drawn from 
outside and lacking 
intimate knowledge of 
the problems, whom 
each side would try to 
influence to its own 
point of view. These 
six Commissioners, 
half American and half Canadian, 
are pledged to a view-point that is 
American in the continental sense. 
They must regard the people on 
both sides of the boundary as equal- 
ly entitled to their best possible 
judgment. There can be no “smart- 
ness’ nor jockeying in such an organ- 
ization. All six Commissioners rep- 
resent the same broad international 
constituency; and it is a very signifi- 
cant fact that in all the cases so far 
dealt. with, their decision has been 
practically unanimous. 

Since its organization, the Com- 
mission has disposed of a number of 
important cases under Article ITI, of 
which the St. Marys River power 
case may be taken as a typical ex- 
ample. In that matter two big steel 
corporations, one American and the 
other Canadian, came before the 
Commission seeking approval of cer- 
tain proposed works in the St. Marys 
River at Sault Ste. Marie. They 
wished in effect to dam the river 
from shore to shore in such a way as 
to ensure a more regular supply of 
water for power purposes on both 
sides of the boundary. 

At the public hearings, it de- 
veloped that such a dam, if operated 
solely for the purposes of the appli- 
cant companies, might unduly raise 
the level of Lake Superior and do 
serious damage to municipal works 
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and private property in communi- 
ties as remote as Fort William and 
Duluth. These cities and other in- 
terests around the lake expressed 
serious apprehension, but were com- 
pletely satisfied when the Com- 
mission announced its decision that 
the regulation of the levels of Lake 
Superior by the proposed dam would 
be at all times under the control of 
an international board of engineers, 
with the Commission itself as a final 
court of appeal in case the engineers 
themselves should disagree. 

This provision for an international 
board of engineers, Canadian and 
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dangerous stage. The Commission 
reported the results of its enquiries 
to the United States and Canadian 
Governments, and made certain 
definite recommendations designed 
to safeguard these boundary waters 
as a safe water supply for the mil- 
lions of today and the hundreds of 
millions of the future. These recom- 
mendations have since been crystal- 
lized in a formal treaty, which it is 
to be hoped will be ratified before 
long by the two governments. 
Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that, as the direct result of this in- 
vestigation and of the Commission’s 
recommendations, many towns on 
both sides of the boundary have 
voluntarily improved both their 
water and their sewage systems, and 
the death rate from typhoid has 
steadily decreased in the region of 
the Great Lakes. 
That is a tangible 
and immensely 
important fact, 
which alone 
would more than 











~ justify the exist- 
ence of the Com- 











mission. 
Another inves- 
tigation under 
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of the Lake of 


American, has since been applied to 
a number of similar cases at various 
points along the frontier. The adop- 
tion of such a policy means that, 
while the power or other works may 
be on one side of the boundary or 
the other, and may be owned and 
operated by selfish interests, the con- 
trol will always be exercised by an 
independent board, with the Inter- 
national Commission behind it, and 
in this way the general interests of 
the people, American and Canadian, 
will be safeguarded so long as the 
Commission continues to exist. 
Under the provisions of Article [X, 
the Commission has carried out 
several very important investiga- 
tions. One of these had to do with 
the pollution of boundary waters in 
the Great Lakes and elsewhere. This 
enquiry, involving as it did the 
health and comfort of millions of 
people on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary, was one of tre- 
mendous importance, and involved 
several years of detailed investiga- 
tion. It was, in fact, the most ambi- 
tious undertaking of the kind that 
had hitherto been attempted. The 
result of the field surveys and labora- 
tory work was to make it clear that 
at certain points, particularly in 
the Detroit and Niagara rivers, 
sewage pollution had reached a very 


the Woods. That lake may look small 
upon a map of North America, but it 
drains a very large watershed, and in- 
terests representing an aggregate in- 
vestment of several hundred millions 
of dollars were concerned in the regu- 
lation of the lake between certain 
levels. Out of this investigation has 
grown another, now before the Com- 
mission for regulating the levels of 
Rainy Lake, a boundary water con- 
nected with the Lake of the Woods 
by Rainy River. 

Still another enquiry under this 
article of the treaty was that of the 
St. Lawrence. The Commission was 
asked to investigate and report upon 
the most effective means of obtain- 
ing from the upper waters of the St. 
Lawrence River its maximum effi- 
ciency in terms of both navigation 
and water-power. This proved to be 
a most intricate problem, involving 
all sorts of considerations, engineer- 
ing and economic. It necessitated 
elaborate field surveys and the 
gathering of voluminous data for 
the engineering side of the report, as 
well as the assistance of experts and 
a series of public hearings in Cana- 
dian and American cities from New 
York to Boise and from Montreal to 
Calgary, to bring out the economic 
facts. With this information in its 
possession, the Commission found 
itself in a position to put before the 








governments certain clear-cut 
conclusions and recommendations. 
Because of the very magnitude of 
the project, however, and of the 
interests involved, the Commission 
recommended that before undertak- 
ing the proposed improvement of 
the St. Lawrence for navigation and 
power, the governments should 
create a larger board of engineering 
experts to review the Commission’s 
conclusions. That suggestion has 
been adopted and acted upon by the 
governments. 

Under Article VI of the treaty, 
the Commission was given jurisdic- 
tion and control over a curious irri- 
gation problem in the West. Two 
rivers, the St. Mary and the Milk, 
rise in Montana and flow across the 
boundary into Alberta. The former 
remains in Canada and finally sends 
its waters to the Saskatchewan. The 
Milk, after a course of a hundred 
miles or so in Canada, returns to 
the United States side of the boun- 
dary. These portions of Alberta and 
Montana are in what is known as 
the semi-arid belt, where water is 
vitally necessary for irrigation. In 
such a region, men will get more 
excited over a water-for-the-land 
problem than they will over politics. 

The treaty provides that the two 
rivers are to be treated as one for the 
purposes of irrigation, and their wa- 
ters divided equally between the two 
countries. To make this practicable, 
the United States built a canal to con- 
nect the two streams, on the Mon- 
tana side of the boundary. Through 
this canal, the American share of the 
water is carried from the St. Mary 
down the Milk to the irrigable lands 
in the Lower Milk River valley. 

When the matter first came before 
the Commission, it de- 
veloped that counsel 
for the two govern- 
ments put different 
interpretations on the 
meaning of Article VI 
of the treaty. The 
question was thrashed 
out from time to time, 
and precedent piled 
upon precedent by the 
lawyers to prove that 
one contention or the 
other was right. In 
the meantime the 
farmers of Montana 


and Alberta were de- / 
veloping mutual ! 
grievances, that might [ 
at any time grow into + 
sources of serious mis- 


understanding be- 
tween the two 
countries. 

The Commission, 
while an international 
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tribunal of the first rank, has never 
stood upon its dignity when the 
public interest was at stake. It had 
repeatedly invited the interested 
parties in the St. Mary and Milk 
rivers matter to appear before it 
and present their cases, but these 
hearings had not brought the prob- 
lem any nearer a practicable solu- 
tion. 
plan. Instead of the people coming 
to the Commission, the Commission 
went to the people. 

They brought together on the 
spot, out in Montana and Alberta, 
representatives of the people who 
were most nearly concerned, the 
people who actually needed water to 
irrigate their land. The Commis- 
sioners and the farmers talked the 
matter over as man to man, and ina 
short time they had reached a 
common-sense conclusion. There 
were no technicalities about it, but 
it did substantial justice to both 
sides, and it gave the farmers what 
they needed and had been waiting 
for—water. 

In a recent editorial, the Christian 
Science Monitor, after paying a warm 
tribute to the Commission and the 
value of the work it had already 
done to the United States and 
Canada, went on tosay: ‘‘The view 
that more should be done to raise 
the status of the Commission might 
commend itself to the federal ad- 
ministration at Washington and to 
the Prime Minister of Canada. 
Under the terms of the original 
treaty, the International Joint Com- 












Finally they tried another 
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mission has far wider powers than 
have so far been exercised. It might 
well be made the outstanding ex- 
ample to the world of the practical 
application of law, instead of force, 
to settle international differences 
and to prevent international dis- 
putes from arising. The World 
Court plan decentralized might well 
be patterned after the International 
Joint Commission. But before this 
greater development can take place, 
it is necessary to rally public confi- 
dence squarely behind the present 
Commission.”’ 

It is sometimes objected that the 
Commission is less effective than it 
might be, because it has not been 
clothed with police powers, has no 
means of enforcing its own deci- 
sions. That is surely a mistaken 
criticism. Oppenheim, speaking of 
international courts, says, ‘‘We have 
neither desire nor need to equip 
these courts with executive power,” 
and if that could be said of inter- 
national courts in general, it is 
doubly true of this particular court, 
representing as it does the interests 
of two neighboring democracies, 
bound together by so many ties of 
sympathy and understanding. The 
enforcing of the decisions of the 
Commission rests with the govern- 
ments of these two countries, and 
they can hardly be conceived as refus- 
ing to uphold the decisions of a tri- 
bunal they themselves have created. 

But in the last analysis, the success 
of this Commission must depend to 


“a very large extent upon public 


understanding and support in the 
two countries. 

It is not, however, altogether 
easy to get widespread publicity 
for such activities as those of the 
International Joint Commission, un- 
less it happens to be dealing with a 
question such as the St. Lawrence 
Waterway project which has aroused 
intense interest on both sides of the 
boundary, and as to the merits of 
which there is a sharp 
difference of opinion. 

In bringing the 
public of the United 
States and Canada 
to understand the sig- 
nificance of such an 
organization as the 
International Joint 
Commission, and to 
give it that intelligent 
and whole-hearted 
support which alone 
can enable it to real- 
ize its full possibilities 
of usefulness, the Kr- 
wANIs clubs of North 
America have a uni- 
que opportunity of 
public service. 








Better Industrial Relations 


By Arthur H. Young 


Industrial Relations Counsel—Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap, New York, 
Formerly Manager Industrial Relations, International Harvester Company 


lations,”’ I mean the science 
and art of improving the 





human relations in in- 
dustry. Such improvement, to 
be lasting, must be brought 


about with a minimum of waste 
and friction; it must add to 
the quantity of useful produc- 
tion, and improve the quality 
of all those engaged in the pro- 
cesses of production, exchange 
and distribution, and hence must 
be reconciled with fundamental 
social laws and _ principles. 

Better industrial relations 
mean progress; conservation of 
that which is best in our indus- 
trial relations and passing it on 
improved. 

We are inextricably committed 
to an industrial civilization. 
Betterment, both social and in- 
dustrial, must henceforth con- 
sist in the extension to our 
rapidly increasing population of 
opportunities for the pursuit of 
objects not necessary for sur- 
vival only. That is, better in- 
dustrial relations depend on pro- 
ducing, or the will to produce, 

a surplus of goods and oppor- 
tunities. A_ significant fact to 
be borne in mind is that such 
distributable surplus, the essential 
condition of all social progress, is 
available only in the industrial order. 

Business executives, and _par- 
ticularly personnel directors, instudy- 
ing ways and means of improving 
industrial relations, should bear in 
mind the far-reaching significance of 
the work relations. “Of all the 
factors and forces,’’ says the re- 
nowned philosopher, L. P. Jacks, 
“that make a human being what he 
is, for good or ill, by far the most 
important, the most vitally in- 
fluential on his mind and character, 
is the daily work of his vocation. 
If a man gets no culture out of his 
daily work, out of his vocation, he 
will get precious little out of any- 
thing else. Industrial civilization 
must find a means of ending the 
divorce between its industry and 
its culture, or perish in the alter- 
native.’’ This means that improve- 
ment in industrial relations is fun- 





damentally an educational problem. 
Since our civilization is essentially 
industrial, it follows, obviously, that 
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an education appropriate to such a 
civilization will turn immediately 
on industry. Growth in the capacity 
for and practice in the habit of 
reciprocal education (cooperation) 
is the surest test of continued im- 
provement. 

The problem of educating, train- 
ing and developing a sound per- 
sonnel in industry is steadily be- 
coming increasingly pressing and 
complex. Business leaders are hav- 
ing forced upon them quite sharply 
the necessity for establishing sound 
personnel policies, formulating con- 
structive principles, and working 
out concrete programs for such 
education, training and develop- 
ment. In other words, forward- 
looking business executives are tak- 
ing a more conscious, deliberate, 
responsible, organized attitude to- 
ward their industrial relations prob- 
lems. There is promise that the 
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“scientific control of conduct may 
become of greater economic im- 
portance than the uses of electricity 


or steel.”” (Dr. J. McKeen Cat- 
tell). 
Responsibility, I am _ con- 


vinced, will become increasingly 
the central thought in the better- 
ment of industrial relations— 
responsibility based on known 
facts; responsibility clearly de- 
fined; the inability to evade 
responsibility; the relation of 
responsibility to voting, to power; 
the interweaving of responsi- 
bility and many other aspects 
of responsibility will occupy an 
increasing share of attention in 
the program of improved in- 
dustrial, social and political rela- 
tions. Responsibility means 
building for the future. 

The triumph of science applied 
to the human relations in in- 
dustry constitutes the chief mark 
of improvement in our present 
day industrial relations. Both 
democracy and industry are slow- 
ly learning that the first step in 
scientific method is an exhaustive 
collection of all facts pertinent 
to the foundation of constructive 
policies and sound principles. 

The triumph of science applied 
to behavior in industry is forcing 

upon us a new business philosophy 
—a philosophy which is increasingly 
becoming pro-social and demanding 
sound human relationships. This 
new business philosophy calls for 
the professional spirit on the part 
of our industrial relations managers. 
This professional spirit means: 

1. The need of leadership at the 
top. It has become increasingly 
clear that the executives at the top 
must supply the initiative, and lead 
in the organization and adminis- 
tration of improved industrial re- 
lations. The chief executive is in a 
position to command trained scien- 
tists and specialists who are devot- 
ing their time to the human rela- 
tions in industry. The executive 
represents the owners and dispensers 
of economic power, hence respon- 
sibility is more and more recognized 
as belonging to him. Such execu- 
tive leadership does not mean, how- 








ever, that independent personnel 
machinery is to be set up, but that 
the responsibility for improving 
industrial relations as a vital part 
of joint production processes rests 
squarely on the higher executives. 
It is up to the top executives to 
establish, maintain, advance and 
defend opportunities for physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual freedom 
in the work relations. Freedom is 
the unrestricted scope for making 
changes—for improvement. This 
is a challenge of the first order to 
executive leadership. 

2. Further demand that every 
form of waste—mechanical and hu- 
man—must in every possible way 
be eliminated. We are entering 
upon an era of conservation. This 
means the determination to dis- 
cover, train, apply, and conserve 
human worth; and it also means the 
increasing necessity of efficient co- 
operation. Advance in industrial 
relations is seen in scientifically 
studying sources of labor supply; in 
attracting, on the basis of known 
work needs, the best applicants for 
jobs; by employing the best methods 
of selecting, placing, and protecting 
workers; and by developing the best 
methods of instructing, training, and 
retaining them. 

3. Business must learn to take 
its share of responsibility for the 
major mischances that overtake the 
individual in his work relations. 
Not only is provision increasingly 
made for the care of the sick and 
injured worker, but many progres- 
sive employers are earnestly striving 
to regularize their industries and 
an increasing number now guar- 
antee permanent jobs, knowing that 
the most corroding fear that haunts 
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the mind of the worker is the fear 
of erratic employment. There is 
widespread interest in unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, 
and vacations for industrial workers. 

Put in other words, business 
executives are taking a view of the 
worker’s total life situation—they 
are thinking in terms of all the ties 
that bind the worker—his vocation, 
his training, his recreation, his 
opportunities for citizenship, his 
home affiliations, and his religious 
ties. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of our improved industrial relations 
is the marked tendency of business 
to become a partnership. This 
growing cooperation is expressing 
itself in the two-fold form of the 
diffusion of property—stock owner- 
ship, labor banks, etc.—and the 
interesting growth of joint produc- 
tion through the employe represen- 
tation movement and certain con- 
structive experiments fostered by 
our forward-looking trade unions. 

The employe representation move- 
ment is bringing to light many of the 
fundamentals of normal human re- 
lations. It is helping us to realize 
that the underlying foundation of 
the employer-employe relationship 
is one of harmony. This mutual 
relationship we are learning must 
be founded upon facts jointly estab- 
lished, mutual faith, and a keen 
sense of justice on both sides. 

The. master-mind of democracy, 
De Tocqueville, long since declared 
that ‘‘Whatever exertions may be 
made, no true power can be founded 
among men which does not depend 
upon the free union of their inclina- 
tions.” 

This ‘‘free union of their inclina- 
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“Better industrial relations is 
finding expression through a 
new business philosophy. A 
new type of industrial leader- 
ship is here—a leadership moti- 
vated by scientific intelligence, 
by honest experimentation in 
the industrial relations; aleader- 
ship that seeks its objectives 
along the path of freedom in 
cooperation and in reciprocal 
education.” 
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tions” finds a unique opportunity in 
the medium for contact and confer- 
ence in the double track channel 
between employers and_ workers 
through the employe representation 
movement. Heremanagement learns 
about employes’ needs and desires, 
and informs them of its plans and 
purposes. The employe represen- 
tation movement, when honestly 
processing, provides organization and 
procedure for the prompt adjust- 
ment of individual and group com- 
plaints and grievances; for collective 
negotiations regarding hours, wages 
and working conditions; it increas- 
ingly affords employes opportunity 
to share in some degree in manager- 
ial functions; not only with refer- 
ence to the matters usually affecting 
workers, but also those affecting 
finance, sales, production and public 
relations. 

The employe representation move- 
ment is one of the clearest indica- 
tions of progress in industrial re- 
lations. It is helping us observe, 
analyze, interpret and evaluate the 
whole concept of conflict in a new 
light. It is furnishing us with new 
incentives, new concepts of harmony. 
It is teaching us to see that conflict 
may be actually creative—life giving 
—and, if constructively used, may 
be turned to the profit of all. 

Improved industrial relations 
mean, finally, that business is in- 
creasingly regarded as a public serv- 
ice. The finest social service that 
business can render is to furnish 
the opportunity to everyone to 
realize the right of self-development. 
Rights, in a free, genuinely coopera- 
tive industry, take on full signifi- 
cance only when viewed in relation 

(Turn to page 392) 
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top This Crime Menace! 


Help Create A New Incentive for Fearless 
Conduct on the Part of the Courts and the Police 


G9HERE is no question af- 
4 fecting the American 
people today so impor- 
tant as that of the crime 
situation in the United States. 
In years gone by we have been 
agitated by matters of domestic 
and foreign policy, tariffs, bu- 
reaucracy, sumptuary legisla- 
tion, immigration, etc., and 
have crystallized our ideas in 
the form of concrete laws 

on these subjects. We have 

intensely concerned our- 

selves with constitutional 

amendments and_ statutes 

affecting the personal liv- 

ing of the people. The old 

days of open prostitution, 

open gambling, and open 

saloons, are over because 

the people believed that 

such things were largely 

responsible for the major 

and minor crimes which all 

right-thinking men_ unani- 
mously agreed were subver- 
sive of the peace of. societypipy 
But after all our efforts to sthmt 
out the causes of crime, the busi- 
ness of crime is today more thriv- 
ing, more militant and more de- 
fiant than ever before in our his- 
tory. The denizens of the under- 
world are engaged in an insur- 
rection against organized society. 
The chief tool of their trade is 
the gun. The automobile is an 
accessory to the gun when used 
by the aristocracy of crime. There 
were 10,000 criminal homicides in 
this country last year. For every 
hour of every day in 1924, the 
crack of a pistol in some murder- 
ous hand, sent a human soul 
winging its way to eternity. Ten 
thousand law-abiding citizens 
gave their lives to satisfy the de- 
generate cravings of unregener- 
ate minds. Every minute of 
every hour of every day in these 
United States there was some- 
where some infraction of the 
criminal code. In the last five 
years crime has increased 20 per 
cent and the penal institutions of 
the country are more populous by 
the same percentage. In spite of 
all deterrent legislation, all pun- 
ishments, all remedial agencies of 





By Hon. Jacob H. Hopkins, 
Chief Justice, Criminal Court 
of Cook County, Illinois 








suppression, crime goes marching 
on, gathering strength out of all 
proportion to the increase in pop- 
ulation. The pity of it is that this 
condition is peculiar to the United 
States alone. The basis of our 
law is the common law of Eng- 
land. The same is true of Can- 
ada. Yet when we look across 
that 4,000 mile imaginary boun- 
dary line into Canada, or across 
the sea into England, what do we 
find? While England and Wales 
are but little over one-third of 
our population, yet in all, less 
than 100 murders were commit- 
ted there in 1924 (less than one- 
third of those committed in a 
single city in the United States), 
less than two a week, while our 
great country must pitifully con- 
fess to one for every hour. In 
France with its 40,000,000 people, 
the record of murder is not so 
great as in England. In Phila- 
delphia, the city of brotherly love, 
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in 1923 there were 40 more mur- 
ders committed than in all of 
Canada the previous year. Rob- 
bery with a gun is almost un- 
known in these countries. The 
battle cry of the gunman, “Stick 
‘em up,” is never heard over 
there. Statistics show that the 
risk of being held up with a 
gun in Chicago is 100 times 
greater than in London. One 
reason is there are no guns 
there. Even the police in 
England carry no_ such 
weapons. Police guns are 
not necessary because the 
police know the criminals 
have no guns. The crimi- 
nals do not need guns be- 
cause neither the victims of 
their depredations nor the 
police whose duty it is to 
apprehend them, have guns. 
The question then imme- 
diately arises and demands 
an answer—why is it that 
these three peoples, the Unit- 
ed States, England and Can- 
ada, speaking the same language, 
living under laws from a common 
source, having the same aspira- 
tions, are so widely apart in their 
manner of coping with this tre- 
mendous problem and in the re- 
sults obtained by the different 
agencies organized in each coun- 
try for the suppression of crime? 
In England this one thing is sure 
—there punishment for the ap- 
prehended criminal is swift and 
certain. Every potential crimi- 
nal knows as he deliberates over 
his contemplated offense that if 
caught he will be brought to trial, 
convicted and sentenced within 
six weeks after the offense is 
committed. English judges and 
juries are hard-boiled toward the 
habitual criminal. They evidence 
none of the mawkish sentimental- 
ity that too frequently character- 
izes the deliberations of American 
juries. English judges are ap- 
pointed for life from successful 
practitioners at the bar and so 
are away beyond the artifices of 
political temptation. New trials 
are unknown and appeals from 
the trial court scarce and seldom 
successful. The police of London 








is intensively organized, immune 
from political influence and high- 
ly intelligent. The result is that 
the criminal when he deliberates 
his crime is inspired by the only 
thing that will ever deter a low 
grade mind, and that is fear, fear 
of the rope, fear of long terms at 
hard labor. In our own country, 
the evilly disposed one knows 
from experience and observation, 
that the chances of his apprehen- 
sion, and ultimate conviction are 
few indeed,probably 
not ten to one. The 
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of a game, in which the lawyers 
are the players and the Judge a 
mere umpire or referee to see 
that the game is played according 
to the rules. The representatives 
of the people have been so reluct- 
ant to delegate power to elected 
officials, so afraid to endow a 
Judge with a discretion wide 
enough to permit him to ignore 
discredited precedents in proper 
cases, so insistent that he follow 
the legal traditions of the ages, 
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a weak case is of course to get er- 
ror in the record so that some re- 
viewing court more concerned 
with the technicalities of the law 
than the administration of simple 
justice may reverse and remand 
for a new trial. The trial judge 
himself is so circumscribed by the 
legal restrictions imposed upon 
him by obsolete precedent that 
frequently he sees injustice work- 
ing under his very eyes and is 
afraid to interfere because some 

court of appeal will 

say the judge, like 





result is that fear, 
the only motivating 
deterrent he knows 
is almost entirely ab- 
sent from his calcu- 
lations. Many things 
are responsible for 
this situation. We are 
living in a fast, reck- 
less, restless, lawless 
age. So little regard 
has young America 
for the law, so egotis- 
tic is he in his disre- 
gard for parental ad- 
vice and for all the 
old-fashioned con- 
cepts of the home, 
that disobedience to 
the law takes on 
more of the glamour 
of adventure than of 
any consciousness of 
real wilful miscon- 
duct. He even sees 
his own father j 0 y- 
ously infracting a 
law with which he 
does not agree. He 
knows of instances 
of other members of 
his own family vio- 
lating the conven- 
tions of good society. Is it any 
wonder sometimes that he loses 
respect for his own fireside, and 
incidentally, respect for all the 
proven proprieties? 





preme Court hit the nail on 
the head when he said, 
“The administration of criminal 
law in the United States is a dis- 
grace to civilization. The preval- 
ence of crime and fraud is due 
largely to the failure of the law 
and its administration to bring 
criminals to justice. The trial of 
a criminal seems like a game of 
chance with all the chances in 
favor of the criminal, and if he 
escapes he seems to have the sym- 
pathy of a sporting public.” 
And true it is our trial courts 
are conducted under the set rules 


Core Justice Taft of the Su- 





that in many instances a court of 
justice instead of being a shield 
for the people becomes the armour 
of the criminal. In many criminal 
cases weeks of time are taken in 
procuring a jury because of the 


unusual privileges allowed the 
lawyers in the way of objections, 
preemptory challenges, and mul- 
titudinous questions, involving a 
minute history of the life of a 
prospective juror from the cradle 
to the falling out of the last hair; 
a useless, tiresome inquiry which 
should occupy but a few hours at 
most. In the course of the trial in- 
numerable shallow objections and 
discursive arguments going not to 
the merit of the controversy, but 
having to do only with superficial- 
ities and rules of evidence in no 
way germane to the real issue in- 
volved. The purpose of counsel in 


little boys, “‘should be 
seen and not heard.” 

The Supreme Court 
of Illinois has criti- 
cized more than one 
nist prius judge for 
asking too many 
questions of witness- 
es, on the theory that 
the defendant’s rights 
were_ prejudiced 
thereby because 
the jury would likely 
pay more attention 
to the questions of 
the judge than those 
of counsel. So that 
the judge, when he 
gives utterance at all 
or shows any partic- 
ular interest in any 
feature of the case, 
must do so circum- 
spectly and with fear 
in his heart, for the 
jurists of the upper 
reaches are critical 
of a trial judge that 
acts otherwise than 
automatically. And 
then at the conclu- 
sion of the trial, in 
many of our states, 
the judge shall not orally sum 
up the evidence to the jury, 
but shall read to them writ- 
ten instructions as to the law 
alone, instructions so voluminous, 
so verbose, so seemingly contra- 
dictory that the jury is completely 
mystified as to what it is all about. 
Then the case goes to a court of 
review. Good sense would seem to 
indicate that the only concern of 
that court would be to determine 
after reading the record whether 
the defendant was innocent or 
guilty. In the opinion of this 
writer, that should be the only 
question with which an appeal 
court should concern itself. In- 
stead of that, it would appear that 
in many cases such courts first 
endeavor to find how many errors 
they can discover in the record, on 
(Turn to page 389) 











eAdoption of the (onstitution 


‘ByHon.CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 
Chief Justice, Supre meCourt of Ohio 


T is a splendid thing 
| that Krwanis and 

other organizations 
are urging that the week 
beginning September 13 should be 
devoted to a study of the American 
Constitution in order that “the 
Constitution of the United States 
and the ideals and principles of 
our government be _ re-established 
in the hearts and minds of the 
people.”’ 

It should also be stated that the 
people of the United States are 
deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion in heartily responding to that 
sentiment and in having a dis- 
cussion of the Constitution at all 
public assemblages during that 
week. Surely no apology is neces- 
sary and surely it will be conceded 
that the Constitution is a 
proper subject-matter for 
discussion at any time or 
place where men and women 
are gathered together for 
serious reflection. Surely 
nothing is better calculated 
to inspire respect for our 
government than a_ study 
of our written Constitution. 
There has never been a time 
in the history of our govern- 


ment when its 
study has been Thomas 
more necessary. 


The turbulent 
spirit of the times 
calls for all possi- 
ble stabilizing 
influences. The 

world has experi- 

enced a great up- 

heaval. A great crisis has been 
passed. In the train of this crisis 
the world has been left in turmoil. 
It is a period of seething unrest. 
contempt for law and constituted 
authority, a period when a large 
portion of our people respect and 
obey those laws which they ap- 
prove, and defy and condemn those 
they do not approve. It is a 
period when a crime wave has the 
whole world in its grasp, a con- 
dition in which our own country 
furnishes the most flagrant example. 
It is a period of social disturbance, 
high taxes, high living cost, in- 
flated values, public and private 
extravagance enormously increas- 
ing the debts which future genera- 
tions shall pay, a period of specula- 
tion, when the people seem moved 
by a desire to get rich quick by 
short-cut methods rather than by 


the old-fashioned method of slow 
accumulations, giving value received 
and paying the price. The World 
War has greatly impoverished the 
peoples of all the countries which 
were involved in that struggle. 
The results of the war have had 
a tremendous psychic and economic 
influence upon the people of all 
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those countries. The burdens of 
debt and taxation which have been 
heaped upon them and the depths 
of poverty into which they have 
been cast have been fruitful causes 
for distrust and radicalism, and 
revolutionary doctrines have found 
a willing lodgment in their minds. 

It is estimated that there are 
in the United States today not 
less than 1,500,000 radicals—men 
who desire to overturn our present 
form of government, and that there 
are more than 400 periodicals con- 
stantly distributing literature advo- 
cating revolutionary propaganda 
and that not less than $3,000,000 
are being expended every yerr 
in the furtherance of Bolshevistic 
principles. 

A great danger at the present 
hour is that there is a revolt against 
principles which have _ heretofore 
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been believed to be firmly 
established and this is 
true not only in matters 
of government, but it is 
equally true throughout the entire 
industrial and social fabric. There 
is a fermentation of the public 
mind which no human wisdom 
seems able to fathom or safe-guard. 
We are living through an age of 
independent thought, when a large 
proportion of our people are moved 
by a desire to be progressive even 
to the point of departure from all 
beaten paths, where newness is 
sought for mere newness’ sake 
and all the experience of the ages 
is spurned and the people are 
launched upon a voyage of experi- 
ment. The greatest need of this 
present time is an educated, en- 
lightened citizen- 
ship, which will 
study the prob- 
lems of statecraft 
and which will give 
to the affairs of 
state the same 
earnest thought 
and considera- 
tion that it is 
accustomed to 
give to its own 
private affairs; 
which willstudythe 
Constitution, and 
realize that laws, 
however safe and 
sane and salutary, 
can have but little 
effect unless they 
are backed up by 
an alert,an aroused 
and a determined 
public opinion. 
There can be no better effort 
toward stability in citizenship than 
a greater knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of our government, as set 
forth and established in the Con- 
stitution of the fathers. And there 
can be no better method of study- 
ing that subject than by a reference 
to the early history and the spirit 
of the times of which the American 
Constitution was the product. 
One hundred and forty-nine years 
ago, there was no government of 
the United States, but on the con- 
trary there were only thirteen weak, 
quarreling, discordant, struggling 
colonies. They had different forms 
of government without independent 





sovereignties. The people of those 
colonies had different racial in- 
stincts, different commercial in- 








terests. In some measure at least, 
they spoke different languages. 
They had different economic con- 
ditions. Those colonies on the 
Eastern seaboard were interested 
in commerce and manufacturing. 
Those colonies inland were in- 
terested only in agriculture and 
mining. It was to the interest of 
those on the seaboard to restrict 
foreign commerce, and it was to 
the interest of those inland to 
have full and free commerce 
with foreign countries, in order 
that they might have cheaper 
commodities. Their diffi- 
culties were further increased 
by the fact that there was 
no stable currency, but on 
the contrary each colony pro- 
vided its own currency. All 
these things made it difficult 
for the colonies 
to have com- 
mercial inter- 
course witheach 
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other and to 
enforce settle- 
ment for such 


commercial 
dealings as 
might take 
place. It would 
be impossible 
to enumerate all 
the points of 
difference, and 
it would be 
much more 
simple to men- 
tion the few 
points which 
they had in 
common. The principal 
point in common was 
that they were all subjects of Great 
Britain; that all laws which they 
should make were subject to the ap- 
proval of the British Crown. They 
entertained a common conviction 
that they were being oppressed. The 
spirit of liberty was strong within 
them and was struggling mightily 
for deliverance. : 
Entertaining these feelings, in 
1775, each of the colonies sent 
delegates to a Continental Con- 
gress. Contrary to general belief, 
this Congress was not a law-making 
body and was never intended as 
such. The power to make laws 
was denied even by the colonies 
themselves, because they had lived 
so long under a foreign tyranny 
to which they were not a party, 
that they distrusted the delegates 
of other colonies and feared a new 
tyranny to which their own dele- 
gates might contribute. The Con- 
gress was little more than a de- 
bating society which could sign 
petitions, frame and adopt resolu- 
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tions. They could, however, and 
did make impassioned addresses 
calculated to fan the smoldering 
fires of revolution into a flaming 
heat. It was little more than a 
year after the congress was first 
organized until, on July 4, 1776, 
they adopted the Declaration of 
Independence. Into this memor- 
able document Thomas Jefferson 
wrote these immortal words: ‘‘We 
hold these truths 
to be self evident, 









that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their 


Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness. That to secure these 
rights Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed.” This undoubtedly was 
and is the greatest governmental 
principle ever penned. The state- 
ment of equality of human-kind 
must not be accepted too literally. 
All the world, including Thomas 
Jefferson, then knew and still knows 
that men are not created equal, 
financially, mentally, morally or 
socially. Thomas Jefferson and 
his associates had no such thought. 
It was only meant to be declared 
that they were created equal poli- 
tically and that every man is 
entitled to an equal chance with 
every other man. 

Eleven years later those same 
intellectual giants again met, but 
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for a very different purpose. In. 
1776 they framed a charter of 
liberties based upon the principle 
of political equality, and in the 
years that followed a bloody war 
was fought to establish that great 
truth. In 1787 they met to frame 
a charter of government in order 
that those liberties which had been 
established by a bloody war of 
eight years’ duration, at enormous 
cost of blood and treasure, should 
be preserved. That same principle 
of political equality was again care- 
fully preserved in the American 
Constitution and every precaution 
was taken against class distinctions 
and against class consciousness. 
How well that principle has been 
maintained, every page of our his- 
tory from that day to the present 
time bears ample witness. For 
thousands of years the philosophers 
and statesmen of this world had 
struggled to 
obtain civil 
and religious 
liberty, free- 
dom of speech 
and of the 
press, the 
right of as- 
semblage, the 
security of 
individual 
rights, popu- 
lar educa- 
tion, the uni- 
versal bal- 
lot, and all 
the other 
attributes of 
popular gov- 
ernment, 
without suc- 
cess, but by the adoption of the | 
American Constitution our forefath- 
ers secured for themselves and for 
all future generations of Americans 
every one of those governmental and 
political blessings. Other nations 
have observed this and by force of 
our example they have also secured 
these blessings, and they have 
been secured only in proportion 
as they have adopted those prin- 
ciples of government and _ those 
ideals of liberty which are set forth 
in the American Constitution. 
Under the American Constitu- 
tion, we have grown from thirteen 
rather insignificant colonies to a 
mighty nation of forty-eight great 
commonwealths; and that the suc- 
cess of this governmental experiment 
and the tremendous growth and 
development of this great nation 
is due to the American Constitution 
is proven by the fact that after the 
Declaration of Independence and 
after the successful issue of the 
(Turn to page 386) 








The Metropolitan Newspaper 


Therefore, whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock: 

“And the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
for it was founded upon a rock.” 


Matthew V11.24-25. 
A than the foundation upon 
which it is built. That paper 
which does not have, woven into 
the fabric of its policy, an ideal of 
service to the community of which 
it is a part and from which it gets 
its sustenance, is like the house 
built upon the sand, which fell 
under the assault of wind and flood. 
Given a fundamental policy of 
service, how well a newspaper lives 
up to the ideals which it professes 
is largely determined by the char- 
acter and conduct of its editorial 
department, that branch of the 
newspaper organization which gath- 
ers, edits and arranges the news. 
News-gathering on a city daily 
is a three phase activity—local, 
state, and the rest of the world. 
First, and most important, because 
it is nearest to the reader, is the 
gathering of local news. For this 
purpose the newspaper has a corps 


NEWSPAPER is no stronger 


By O. R. Smith 


The Milwaukee Journal 


of reporters, men and women, whose 
duty it is to maintain contact with 
the city’s police organization, its 
hospitals, jails, schools, courts, mu- 
nicipal buildings, chambers of com- 
merce, and other centers of com- 
munity activity. 

Over the reporters is a city editor, 
pictured in fiction as a harassed 
ogre whose chief function is to 
“bawl”’ out his subordinates no 
matter what they do. In fact, he 
is usually a quiet individual not 
much given to speech, but that 
little very much to the point. Be- 
cause of the distances involved in 
the larger cities the reporter tele- 
phones much of his news into the 
office, where a rewrite man takes 
the essential facts as the reporter 
gives them and prepares the story. 
In a few of the very large centers, 
like New York City and Chicago, 
there is a news-gathering agency 
distinct from the newspaper, which 
has its own reporters at the chief 
news centers, and telephones the 
routine news to all the newspapers 
in the community employing its 
services. 


Organization of State Reporters 


A separate organization, under 
the direction of a state editor, is 
maintained by the newspaper to 
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get the news from the many state 
centers. The state reporters are 
most frequently employes—some- 
times the editors—of the papers in 
the smaller communities, and serve 
the city dailies, by telegraph and 
telephone, on a space rate basis. 
In addition to this organization, 
the big daily usually has a number 
of men whom it sends out directly 
from the office for the more im- 
portant assignments, as well as 
political reporters who travel about 
the state to keep in touch with 
politics and the politicians. 

The Milwaukee Journal, for ex- 
ample, has its own bureau at the 
state capitol in Madison, which is 
maintained as a permanent part 
of the organization, to report the 
sessions of the State Legislature 
and the activities of state offices 
and state boards. 

News of the nation and the world 
is provided by national and inter- 
national news-gathering agencies, 
supplemented by bureaus’ which 
some of the larger newspapers 
maintain in the important news 
centers. Such a paper as The 
Journal receives the news services 
of the Associated Press, The United 
News, The Consolidated Press, and 
the United Press. It maintains its 
own bureaus in New York City 
and in Washington. By contractual 
relationship, it has the benefit of 
the news-gathering facilities of the 
New York Times and the New 
York World. 


Accuracy in Reporting 


Jokes involving the accuracy of 
the newspapers in reporting the 
news are almost as ancient as the 
mother-in-law joke, and they are 
still considered good form. As a 
matter of fact, the metropolitan 
daily newspaper of character is 
exceptionally accurate, surprisingly 
so when it is remembered that the 
reporter is very rarely an eye witness 
of the events which he narrates, 
but must depend upon others for 
his information. Anyone who has 
listened to the testimony of a num- 
ber of witnesses during a court 
trial, even when each witness is 
clearly trying to state the facts, 
‘an appreciate the difficulty which 
a reporter faces when he seeks to 
pin down the essential details of a 








news story. Add to the potential 
unreliability of human _ observa- 
tion the many motives which lead 
witnesses to suppress and to lie; 
multiply the whole by the necessity 
for quick decision if the readers are 
to get the news in that day’s issues, 
and you must have a wholesome 
respect for the reporter who can 
give you a ninety per cent truth. 

When the news story arrives in 
the office, it meets a group of men 
everyone of whom is “from Mis- 
sourl.” If it is a local story the 
city editor or his immediate as- 
sistant gives it the ‘‘once-over,’’ de- 
termines whether essential facts 
have been properly stated, makes 
sure names and addresses are cor- 
rect, and whether there is any ele- 
ment of libel or slander. A head 
copy reader gives it further inspec- 
tion, and a copy reader goes through 
the story word by word, his mind 
alert for possible error. When the 
results of his inspecting, editing and 
head writing have been approved 
by his immediate superior, the 
story goes to the news editor for 
final inspection and approval. The 
wire story has to run much the game 
gauntlet except that it is given its 
initial “once over” by the news 
organization furnishing the service 
before it is allowed to get on the wire. 

When it reaches the composing 
room, the story passes to the lino- 
type operator for composition. After 
it is in type, and before it goes to 
the form for makeup for the printed 
page, it must pass the inspection 
of proof readers, who compare the 
original story with the typed setup, 
referring to the editorial depart- 
ment any point that may seem 
questionable. 


Four Mechanical Processes 


The mechanical processes of mak- 
ing a newspaper may be divided 
into four elements: Composition, 
make-up, stereotyping and _print- 
ing. Composition is almost en- 
tirely a machine process, the lino- 
type, under the guiding hand of 
the printer-operator, arranging the 
letters in their sequence, casting 
them in a mold in the form of a 
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solid metal line or slug, and carry- 
ing the original letters (called mat- 
rices) back to their proper positions 
in the linotype magazine. Make- 
up is the operation of arranging the 
linotyped stories, together with the 
advertising, within a metal frame 
or chase the size of a newspaper 
page. This frame is so constructed 
that it can be tightened and the 
type within squeezed and _ held 
firmly. The impression of the 
raised type, as arranged and locked 
in its chase, is transferred by the 
stereotyper to a specially prepared 
matrix which is laid on the type 
and the whole rolled under a roller. 
The matrix, baked, forms a rigid 
mold. It is then bent into the form 
of a semi-cylinder and from it is 
produced a cast which, when bolted 
to the plate cylinder of a high speed 
newspaper press, becomes the actual 
printing surface. Print paper is 
fed to the press cylinders in rolls, 
each weighing half a ton or more, 
and the presses print, fold, cut and 
deliver the papers in endless pro- 
cession to automatic conveyor belts 
which carry them aloft to the mail- 
ing tables in the mail room, whence 
they go, by chutes and trucks, to 
city distribution stations and trains. 

The processes of newspaper manu- 
facture are essentially simple, but 
the production problem is more 
difficult, due to the constant changes 
required by the constantly chang- 
ing news, and due, equally, to 
meeting a time schedule probably 
more rigid than that of any other 
industry. In few industries does 
the loss of a few minutes mean so 
much as in a newspaper. 


Influence of the Editorial 


Whenever the newspaper is in 
discussion, someone _ invariably 
speaks of the declining influence of 
the editorial, and in the same breath 
recalls the haleyon days of Charles 
A. Dana and Horace Greeley, when 
personal journalism flourished and 
the editorial was a potent influence. 
This someone never reasons that 
the newspaper of any generation 
is part and parcel of the society in 
which it exists. If something of the 
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personal touch has left the news- 
paper, so likewise has it left the 
entire field of American industry, 
with the increasing use of machinery 
and organization for machine pro- 
duction. If there has been any 
loss by the change it is the price 
we pay for a civilization that won’t 
stand still. 

And who shall say that there 
are not compensations? The middle 
of the last century was a period 
of bitter partisanship. The editor 
was partisan, not alone in_ his 
editorial columns, which he filled 
with pyrotechnics and _ invective, 
but also in his news presentation. 
His methods attracted attention, 
stimulated interest, just as would 
a display of fireworks, but some- 
what at the expense of reader 
sanity and the facts. He called 
his political rival a horse-thief and 
kept a loaded revolver in his desk 
for eventualities. Not infrequently, 
he himself furnished @ page one news 
story in a horsewhipping, a gun 
duel, or even a murder. There is 
romance in this, of course, just as 
there is in the story of the pioneer 


West, its outlaws and vigilantes. 
But should we want to call it back? 
News-gathering and news _pre- 


sentation has developed to a point 
never dreamed of by Greeley and 
Dana. The aim of big news- 
gathering organizations like the 
Associated Press (and of the big 
newspapers, too) is to get the facts 
and to present those facts without 
the injection of personal opinions 
or personal bias. This often results 
in a colorless statement of the news, 
but it does encourage the reader to 
seek the truth without appeals to 
passion or to prejudice. If, there- 
fore, the influence of the editorial 
has declined (no one has ever made 
sufficient study of the subject to 
prove it) it is because of the de- 
velopment in the art of news-gather- 
ing which has resulted in giving the 
reader more facts and more accur- 
ately stated facts, thus enabling 
him to formulate his own opinions 
instead of having them formulated 
for him. 
(Turn to page 898) 
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under the Federal Constitution. 


AHAT is it that distinguishes 
~ the American? We know 
that it is not our language 





nor religion, because mil- 
lions of people elsewhere speak 
the same language and _ worship 


the same God. We know that it 
is not the geography of our country 
because there are many people 
living in countries that have fields 
equally fertile, forests equally ex- 
tensive, and mines equally rich. 
We know that it is not our climate, 
because most of the civilized people 


of the world live under climatic 
conditions that compare favorably 
with ours. It must then be the 
form of our government. The 


American system of government 
embodies principles which are as 
old as civilization and which were 
tried and proven by other peoples 


















But the 


before we adopted them. 
combination of principles made by 


the American people is_ entirely 
unique and distinctively American. 
Whatever others there may be, 
there are at least four great prin- 
ciples of government which mark 
the system established under our 
federal Constitution. 
I 

IRST is the federal form of 

our government. There is in 
this country no such political unit 
as the ‘‘peopie of the United States”’. 


By Justice Floyd E. Thompson 


Supreme Court of Illinois 


Other nations of importance are 
solid political units and all of the 
people of the country are governed 


from one political center. Our 
federal government was erected 
by the “people of the several 


states” and the amendments to 
our fundamental law must be made 
by these forty-eight political units 
acting separately. The national 
government is conducted by the 
people of the several states through 
a president and representatives in 
Congress, elected by them. In 
order to establish a strong national 
government the people created a 
limited sovereignty and gave it 
the power of attorney to exercise 
certain prerogatives. The Con- 
stitution enumerates these powers 
delegated to the federal govern- 
ment and declares that all powers 
not so delegated are reserved to 
the people of the several states. 
If this republic is to live, we must 
guard care- 
fully this right 
to local self- 
government. 
Every time 
the people lose 
sight of the fun- 
damental idea 
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that each community 

must solve its own 

police problems and resort to a 
cowardly cry for help from the 
national government before they 
have made an effort to help them- 
selves, they are endangering the 
sacred right of local government. 
When the time comes that the 
votes of distant majorities, un- 
familiar with local needs and cus- 
toms, dominate local governments, 
the freedom of adjustment which 
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preserves both national and local 
liberty in our system will be de- 
stroyed and the breaking up of the 
Union will inevitably follow. This 
elastic government of federated 
states has, in spite of the views 
of the old world statesmen to the 
contrary, worked wonderfully well. 
It is flexible, and a temporary 
false principle of government 
adopted by one of the states does 
not disturb the stability of the 
national Union. 

The people of the other states, 
who have held to the safe and 
charted course, steady the ship 
of state while the misguided unit 
returns to fundamentals. Under 
this system each state is a great 
experiment station. When some 
new idea is tried and found good 
in one state, others can adopt 
it, but if the new experiment fails, 
it will affect only a limited area 
and a small group of our people, 
and the damage is quickly repaired. 


II 
a pete the people, in whom 
rests all authority, have by 


the Bill of Rights, made a part of 
the national and every state con- 
stitution, set apart a certain area 
of individual action which they 
say the government shall not enter. 
This principle of individual sov- 
ereignty is the foundation stone 
on which our government is built. 
We hold that the rights enjoyed 
by our citizens are God-given rights 


and that the chief purpose of 

government is to pro- 

tect these rights. We 

believe that the right 
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to worship our God as we please 
is fundamental and individual, and 
that any person or organization 
that denies that right is neither 
Christian nor American. 

The American system is built 
on the theory that the citizen is 
the source of all governmental 
authority and that governments 
derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed only. The 
American idea is that there 
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ment and the government is con- 
trolled by some individual exer- 
cising its authority, the people of 
the country are subjects of such 
a government. 

Our republican form is a_prin- 
ciple of government which the 
people themselves must preserve. 
The courts have no power to 
declare what is and what is not 
consonant with the republican form 
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natural functions have been separ- 
ated so has free government ad- 
vanced through civilization. Many 
governments have independent legis- 
lative and executive departments, 
but in no country other than ours 
is there a complete independence 
of the judiciary. In no other 
country can the courts say to the 
government: “You can go so far 
and no farther with this citizen’s 
rights’’. 





is a field of individual action 
which should be controlled 
entirely by the individual 
sense of right and wrong 
and ‘that this characteristic 
of self-governing people is 
weakened by government 
regulation and control. We 
hold that men should, as 
far as is consistent with the 
good order, be left free to 
regulate their own pursuits 
of industry and improve- 
ment. It is this principle 
of individualism which has 
given the American his high 
sense of personal honor and 
obligation and marked him 
with a resourcefulness hither- 
to unknown among men. 
III 

HE feature most com- 

monly regarded as 
American in government 
is our republican form. This 
is a compromise between a 
monarchy and a democracy. 
The people act through repre- 
sentatives who for a specified 
time are clothed with specific 
authority. This principle pro- 
tects the individual from the 
greed and ignorance of a 
temporary, frenzied majority 
but at the same time gives 
the sovereign people power 
to govern themselves in an 





Participation Needed 


ELF government is on 
trial. Too many citizens 
are more concerned with 
their privileges and im- 
munities than with their 
duties and responsibilities. 
There are too many slack- 
ers who refuse to mix in 
politics. The loyal citizen 
will not keep himself in 
treacherous retirement 
watching for the moment 
when some reverse of for- 
tune befalls the constant 
citizen, to come forward 
to criticize and condemn. 
@ Politics are rotten, not 
so much because of the bad 
men who are in, as because 
of the good people who 
are out. 
@ The full powers confid- 
ed to our peop!e presuppose 
the participation of all 
citizens in the business of 
government. 

—Justice Thompson 


This independence does not 
mean that the courts are 
above the legislative and 
executive departments. It 
simply means that all depart- 
ments are equal and all sub- 
jects alike to the will of the 
governing people as expressed 
in their written Constitution. 
If the limits set by this 
people in their fundamental 
law may at any time be 
transgressed by those 
intended to be restrained, 
to what purpose is_ their 
power limited and for what 
reason is that limitation com- 
mitted to writing? It is a 
proposition too plain to be 
disputed, that if the legisla- 
tive department is to pass 
any sort of legislation it 
wishes, without regard to 
conformity to the Constitu- 
tion, then written constitu- 
tions are absurd attempts 
on the part of the people 
to limit a power which is 
in itself illimitable. The 
builders of this government 
designed it to protect the 
rights of the individual and 
of minorities against the en- 
croachment and oppression 
of a temporary majority, 
and if this government is 
to endure in its present form, 








orderly manner. In order 
fully to appreciate this fea- 
ture, it is essential for us to know 
the distinction between a subject 
of a government and a citizen of 
a nation. While our government 
exercises as much authority over 
the people of this country as the 
governments of other countries over 
their people, the authority here is 
exercised by a power the people 
themselves have created. The peo- 
ple, being the source of all govern- 
mental authority, have the power 
to limit or extend the power of 
the federal government over them 
and having this power to govern 
themselves through an agency cre- 
ated by them, they are citizens 
of a nation. On the other hand, 
where the source of governmental 
authority is in a centralized govern- 


of government. This is a political 
question which the sovereign peo- 
ple must decide and the only 
guaranty of the continuance of 
this principle of our government is 
the constant vigilance of an enlight- 
ened citizenry. 
IV 

ROBABLY the principle that 

stands out as being wholly 
American in character is the dis- 
tribution of the three functions of 
government among three separate 
departments. When the power to 
make, the power to interpret, and 
the power to enforce the law are 
vested in an individual or a selected 
group, tyranny is likely to follow. 
The study of the science of govern- 
ment will disclose that as these 


the independence of the judi- 
ciary must not be destroyed. 
This distinguishing feature of the 
American system of government is 
according to the best thought of 
the world, our greatest contribu- 
tion to the science of government. 


NASMUCH as men holding posi- 

tions of influence and respon- 
sibility are now seeking to change 
the American system of govern- 
ment by destroying the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, it is necessary 
to call particular attention to the 
assault. Some advocate giving Con- 
gress the power to nullify a decision 
of the courts by repassing an act 
which has been held to contravene 
the constitution. Others would 
leave the power to declare an act 

(Continued on page 395) 








Thy TRUTH-AANADVERTISING 
OMEANS BETTER BUSINESS 


RADE exists for the mu- 
tual advantage and profit 
of both buyer and seller, 
and all the instruments 
intended to promote trade must 
promote that mutual advantage. 

Not the least important of those 
instruments in modern trade is 
advertising. For advertising is an 
instrument for mass sales. It mul- 
tiplies the number of people to 
whom the merits of a_ certain 
product or service may be_ pre- 
sented. Through the printed page, 
the screen, the radio and other 
mediums, a score or a hundred 
people may learn to believe in the 
merits of a product or service 
where one believed before. 

Increased sales, however, bring 
increased responsibility. Whether 
or not a single individual salesman 
presents the merits of his product 
accurately does not, in the long 
run, make much difference. In 
either case the number of customers 
gained or lost, is relatively small, 
for that individual salesman’s in- 
fluence can hardly extend beyond 
his immediate neighborhood or com- 
munity. 

But with advertising the proposi- 
tion is different, for advertising 
reaches millions. In one of our 
large magazines, purchased by 2,- 
000,000 people, the potential cir- 
culation of an advertisement might 
be 8,000,000. The confidence of 
millions of people might be won 
or lost by a word. Surely, if ever 
sincerity and accuracy of descrip- 
tion were needed, it is here. 

Almost from the inception of the 
Associated Advertising Clubstwenty- 
one years ago, the need and desir- 
ability of Truth-in-Advertising was 
emphasized. Thirteen years ago, 
the desire for truthful advertising 
was crystallized in the formation 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee and the adoption of the 
Truth Seal of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. 

In May of this year, in recog- 
nition of the suecess of the efforts 
of the Committee and forty-three 
affiliated Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the country to promote 
the professional standards of adver- 
tising, the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee was placed upon a permanent 
foundation as the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc. 





By Lou E. Holland 


Retiring President, Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World 





Its directors are appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, the 
sustaining members of the Truth- 
in-Advertising movement and the 
Better Business Bureaus. Its pur- 
pose is to be of even greater service 
to American business. 

The work of the national and 
local bureaus, except in scale, is 
identical. The national bureau 
fights fraud and deception in na- 
tional advertising and the local 
bureaus in local advertising. The 
national bureau, in addition, acts 
as a clearing house for the local 
bureaus. 

The structure of the national 
and local bureaus is also similar. 
The work usually falls into two 
classes—merchandise and financial, 
with experts assigned to assist 
advertisers in these fields to make 
bigger profits through creating great- 
er confidence. 

In another sense, the work also 
falls into two classes. Inaccurate 
advertisements are not uniformly 
so. Some of them are merely 
slightly exaggerated or flambuoy- 
ant. Others are actually deceptive, 
whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally. Deceptions and exaggera- 
tions, however, may be said to 
constitute one main class, and 
outright frauds the other. 

Due to the nature of the trans- 
actions, it is probably true that 
most of the deceptions are found 
in the merchandise field and most 
of the frauds in the financial. 

In the financial field the job is 
to maintain and develop the in- 
tegrity of the business structure 
and to educate the public to avoid 
questionable stock promotion 
schemes. Strictly speaking, the 
blame for the $600,000,000  an- 
nually lost to American investors 
through fraudulent stock promo- 
tions does not rest so much with 
the promoters as with the public. 
The promoter cannot succeed unless 
the public is open to subtle sales- 
manship. 

The national and local Better 
Business Bureaus are endeavoring 
to check this tendency on the 
part of the public through em- 
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phasis on the slogan “Before You 
Invest—Investigate.”’ Like the idea 
of Truth, this slogan is worth little 
unless it is practically applied. 
The bureaus endeavor to afford 
such practical application through 
their highly organized staffs. They 
answer each year thousands of 
inquiries as to various types of 
promotion schemes which endeavor 
to operate in local communities 
and, nationally, through newspaper 
and direct mail advertising. In 
order to answer these inquiries, 
they must develop a great volume 
of information and their investiga- 
tors are highly trained to handle this 
work. 

In the course of many of these 
investigations, frauds are exposed, 
and here we meet the other side 
of the protective service afforded 
by the National Better Business 
Bureau which is the development 
of evidence looking to the indict- 
ment and prosecution of those who 
are engaged in schemes to _ bilk 
the public. 

Investigation before investment 
on the educational or protective 
side, and prosecution and convic- 
tion on the punitive side, are the 
two avenues over which the Truth- 
in-Advertising movement is endeav- 
oring to maintain maximum safety 
for the investing public. 

Frequently the question is asked: 
‘Why does the Truth-in-Advertising 
movement engage in the work of 
discouraging fraudulent stock pro- 
motions?” 

The reason is that the average 
fraudulent stock promoter cannot 
succeed in any degree without the 
use of advertising in some form. 
It is the agency through which he 
reaches the public. If his use, or 
rather his misuse, of advertising 
is taken away from him, he cannot 
get far. Consequently, in striking 
at the fraudulent promotion scheme, 
the movement at the same time 
usually strikes at a misuse of 
advertising. 

The situation may be looked 
at another way. That the public, 
defrauded by some unsound pro- 
motion, thus has its confidence 
undermined in financial advertising 
and investments generally, and this 
tends to place the legitimate invest- 
ment house of promoter under a 

(Continued on page 392) 
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Watch Your Check 


SAH EN the “Safety-First”’ 
movement was first prom- 
inently brought to public 
attention, with the idea 
life could be prolonged 





that 
if ordinary care were taken, the 
slogan was “Watch Your Step.” 


That same movement can well be 
applied to business. 

Among the many serious problems 
that arise in business, forgeries and 
check alterations reach out their 
ominous arms to throttle industry. 
Up to about 1917, the losses incurred 
from this source had reached such 
an enormous sum that the banks 
considered it inexpedient to allow 
the total to be published. There- 
fore, figures that I present must of 
necessity, have been obtained from 
confidential, yet reliable sources. 

With the knowledge that the 
losses through forgeries and alter- 
ations had mounted to the tre- 
mendous sum of $50,000,000.00 dur- 
ing 1923, the slogan ‘‘Watch Your 
Step” could be adopted. When it 
is considered that four hundred 
billion dollars or more than 90 times 
the amount of money in circulation is 
the annual turnover by check, it may 
be found profitable to give some 
thought to the presentation of the 
various points as they are disclosed. 

We should be on the alert for the 
type of person who ‘does’ us in 
such a plausible manner that we 
think that such a deal could not be 
put over. As an illustration: <A 
smooth individual established a 
point of contact in a certain bond 
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house. In due course, he ordered 
a block of bonds which were readily 
negotiable, and tendered a cer- 
tified check in payment which was 
perfectly satisfactory. In a short 
time, the check came back through 
usual channels marked “forgery.”’ 
The check and the certification upon 
it were both forged. 

The check could be forged, why 
not the certification? 
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By Will Brown Lathrop, C. P. A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The following incident was told 
by a high official of a nationally 
known detective agency: 

“T was handed a check drawn on 
a well-known Chicago bank. To 
all intents and purposes, it was a 
perfectly good check, but there is a 
story in connection with it. A 
prosperous appearing man dropped 
into a well-known La Salle Street 
cigar store and bought a box of 
cigars, which he said was in payment 
of a bet. He told the cigar clerk 
that he was indebted $5.00 in addi- 
tion to the cigars, to the winner, and 
in an off-hand way, handed a five 
dollar bill over the counter with a 
request for a check payable to the 
winner whose name he gave. This 
check was enclosed in the box of 
cigars, which was carefully wrapped 
for shipping. The name and ad-. 
dress of the payee of the check was 
put on the package and inquiry 
made as to the location of the near- 
est express company’s office. He 
departed in the direction given with 
the box of cigars and the check for 
$5.00. In a short time, this check 
was presented for payment to the 
paying bank for $1,500.00.” 

It is thought by many peo- 
ple that the various check 
protectors and mechanical de- 
vices offer an adequate bar 
against the crook, but this 4 
is not the case. With a 
knowledge and experience 
in engraving, printing, 
electro-plating, chem- 
istry, ink manufacture, 
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paper mak- 
ing, and ex- 
pert knowl- 
edge of all 
the mechanical devices to protect 
checks, the crook continues his work. 
The salesmen for the various de- 
vices are expert in raising checks 
which are supposed to be protected 
by their competitors’ machines. 
Manufacturers and _ distributors 
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of the protective devices must know 
of this practice among salesmen and 
it seems strange that no restraint 
has been put upon the zeal of sales- 
men. With such practice in vogue 
all the police vigilance in the world 
will not stamp out check raisers. 

A few years ago, a young Scan- 
dinavian, employed as a minor clerk 
in an Oregon bank, was seized with 
boyish wanderlust. He had no 
means, but distance beckoned him 
with a gesture so compelling that 
this lack did not stand in the way. 
The young clerk resigned his place 
and packed up his goods for roving. 
As a precaution, he bought of his 
bank a draft for a small amount 
drawn on a correspondent bank in 


Chicago. Several weeks later, he 
appeared in one of the banks in 
Chicago, presenting cre- 

dentials and the usual / 
references given to faith- Y 


ful employees when they 
leave the 
service of a 









bank 

When he 
asked the Chi- 
cago bankers to 
cash a draft for 
$15,000, 






zs they did 
y not hesi- 
iS tate. He 
 % took the 
ec as h, 

thanked 

the teller 


politely for 

the accom- 

modation 

and went 

his way. It 
was weeks la- 
ter before a 
settlement 
between the 
ChicagoBank 
and the Ore- 
gon Bank uncovered the fraud. The 
usual detectives were put on the 
track of the missing boy. After 
eighteen months they found him 
off the coast of Brunswick, Georgia, 
where he had bought a small cruis- 
ing yacht and was enjoying life, as 
a gentleman. He confessed that he 
had raised the check. He had 
learned the art from men who had 

(Turn to page 390) 
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met her at aparty. She was a blonde with that pale 
i yellow and pink skin so characteristic of blondes. It 

is the combination of yellow and pink in an apple or 
a peach which makes us all long to sink our teeth into 
it. She was the easiest woman to look at I have seen for 
along time. She was good to listen to, also; by far the 
most attractive woman there. She was a Mrs. Some- 
body. I danced one dance with her and sat out the 
next Then her husband came along and [ was 
introduced. He was the homeliest little bald-headed 
shrimp I ever saw. I never cared for bald-headed men. 
He was as uninteresting as he was homely, and she 
was crazy about him. 


one. 


“Love is blind” said I, as I drifted away. 


He is a club mate of mine. I have known him 
casually for a long time. Although he is forty he still 
looks good in a bathing suit. He is a splendid story 
teller, a crack golfer and a dancer who makes his 
partners close their eyes and sigh gratefully. I ran 
into him in the men’s room of the country club. He 
was most anxious that I come up to the veranda and 
meet his wife of whom he had talked much to me. | 
met her! Draw the veil. Far be it from me to com- 
ment on a lady. 

“Love is blind” said I, as I left the 
of a lady neither good to look at nor listen to, 


company 


Ile is my friend. I love him well enough to indorse 
his note. Beyond that, friendship cannot go! He has 
a buddie he was most anxious to have me meet. He 
was sure we would love each other like Damon and 
Pythias, David and Jonathan, Tom and Jerry. He 
said his friend was so bright he absolutely scintillated., 
At last we met! But buddy’s battery needed recharg- 
ing. He never scintillated one scint. He was about as 
bright as a wet day at a summer resort when the shoes 
in your closet mildew. He was all wet, an absolute 
frost 

“Love is blind’ quoth I, as I went away from that 
place. 


I had taken a lot of interest in the boy. No, I had 
taken a lot of principal in the boy. He had paid the 
interest himself, when I helped him through technical 
school. After he graduated and got the job he had his 
eye on, he paid the principal, too, He looked on me as 
a sort of substitute father, and me so young, too. Any- 
way, he met HER! Hot dog! She was a sort of com- 
bination of Helen of Troy and Hebe! She had more 
brains than a college professor, eyes like a couple of 
gasoline puddles under a street lamp and hair like all 
seven Sutherland Sisters. So he said. He brought her 
to me for the stamp of my approval. 
kind to her mother, for if she 
irrevocably. 


I hope she was 
wasn’t, she was sunk 
I saw nothing else in her to admire. 

“Love is blind,” said I, as I departed from this speci- 
men of femininity at whose feet he had fallen in ad- 
miration 





| got to thinking about wives I knew and husbands 
they married; of husbands I knew and the wives they 
accumulated. I wished I could bunch.the cards and 
deal them all over again, so ] could give the nice women 
to the nice men and the nubbins to the false alarms. 
I wanted to match them as do those who pair cards off 
in the sinful game of polker. ‘They all had a rough 
deal. If I could reassort them, I could do a much bet- 
ter job than they had done for themselves. 

‘Love is blind” said I to me, in self satisfaction. 

But is love blind after all? Is it love which is blind 
or is it love alone which can see clearly? 

I have seen a good woman hang on to a rum-sodden, 
disreputable husband for years after every other person 
he knows has passed him up; and seen him pull himself 
together and get back his place in the world! The eyes 
of love alone could see the good that was there, some 
place. 

I have seen a man who loved a woman so well that 
he followed her through the valley of shadowy disgrace, 
stood by her when her own sex refused to recognize 
her and when every man he knew smiled sarcastically 
when she was mentioned. Yet that woman came back 
and made an ideal mother for his children and a fine 
wife for him. It was eyes of love which saw the real 
woman behind the sham. Love was not blind. Love 
alone sees clearly the things unprejudiced eyes can not 
see. 

That mother who stands by the wayward boy who 
has fallen into evil ways, who protects the daughter 
caught in the swirl of modern life and is all but under, 
sees with the eyes of love, what we can never see. 

The father who sticks to a boy who defrauds, who 
drinks, who does those things which make men say he is 
not worth trying to save, sees through the clear-sighted 
eyes of love the basic manhood in the boy we poor fools 
of outsiders can never visualize. 

The friend who clings to his friend after others passed 
him up as a four-flush and a false alarm, knew him 
better than we knew him. Eyes of love saw him more 
clearly than unprejudiced people could hope to. 

No! Love is not blind! Love sees virtues and 
ability we may not see. Love sees clearly where our 
myopic eyes are blind. 

The electrical wizard Steinmetz had a humped back. 
The other mothers in his neighborhood must have felt 
sorry for his mother when they looked at their fine up- 
standing sons, but Steinmetz’s mother must have felt 
sorry for them, in the end, when all she saw in her boy, 
which they could not see, came true. 

Love sees as clearly as through a crystal the good, the 
manliness, the womanliness that is in the loved one. 
We on the outside see ‘as through a glass darkly’. 
Were it possible for me to have my wish come true, to 
re-shuffle the pack of my friends and reassort them, | 
would make a sorry mess of it all. 

I am a poor fool; I shall stop trying to make other 
people look through my astigmatic eyes. 

P. S. And T am bald-headed, too! 
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ENTER ~ We AMERICAN (ITY ‘FOREST 


arrived, 
here 


, it has 
municipal forest 
America. 

We were somewhat skep- 
tical when told a few years ago that 
there were certain Huropean cities 
whose citizens received the equiva- 
lent of a check at the end of the 
year instead of a tax bill, from the 
proceeds of the municipal forest. 
And we were far more skeptical 
than that forty years ago, when 
Sargent’s census figures pointed to a 
vanishing forest. 

Yet now in the year 1925 we 
have accepted the truth that our 
timber is diminishing, that the sup- 
ply must be maintained at any 
temporary cost or effort for the 
protection of American industry, 
and we believe that it can be main- 
tained if we act courageously and 
at once, 

We have gone so far as almost to 
duplicate here in America the [u- 
ropean town forest idea, Our wage 
scale is higher, and our standard 
of living differs widely from the 
European standard, The profits 
may not be so large here as with 
the Kuropeans, but if it is at all 
profitable to grow timber in this 
country, a town or city can expect 
a fair return on its investment. 

There are town forests in New 
England that are practically self- 
supporting, and some in New York 
that will be on a_ self-supporting 
basis within the next few years. 





Americans Understand Situation 

The introduction to an article 
on municipal 
forests can now 
be written in a 
single short par- 
agraph, because 
the people un- 
derstand the sit- 
uation. It is 
largely, there- 
fore, through 
force of habit 
that we write 
that paragraph 
before chopping 
right into the 
subject, 

Our original 
forest resource 
was more than 
five thousand 
billion board feet 
of timber, but it 
has been cut to 
one-third of 
that amount. 
Forests once 
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plus about 10,000 feet remove 


By J. R. Simmons 


Forester, New York State 
Forestry Association 


covered 43 per cent of our total land 
area, but timber mining and land 
clearing have reduced them to 25 per 
cent. Kighty-one million acres of de- 
vastated land are producing nothing, 
and two hundred fifty million acres 
are so poorly stocked that they are 
growing only a small part of the 
timber they can be made to produce 
by simple forestry methods. In a 
century our population has in- 
creased eleven fold, creating increas- 
ing demands for all kinds of forest 
products. ‘Today we are cutting 
what remains of our forests four 
and a half times as fast as they are 
growing. ‘The centers of popula- 
tion have traveled to the south and 
far northwest. ‘To meet the needs 
of the economic, industrial and 
thickly populated sections of our 
country we must transport timber 
at heavy freight expense, thousands 
of miles. Cities that are located 
at a distance from the remaining 
supply must pay an enormous price 
for the timber they need or grow 
it at home. Hence, the adoption 
of the municipal forest idea, a single 
phase only of a general movement 
toward better forestry that is sweep- 
ing over the entire United States. 
European Town Forests 

- Municipal or town forests origi- 
nated abroad and are found in prac- 
tically all European countries. The 


town without its forests is the ex 
ception. 

In the Black Forest region of 
Germany, where the topography is 
rough and only a small percentage 
of the land is tillable, the forest 
owned and managed by the town 
its chief support. The small 
wood-using industries are supplied 
with raw materials, and the peasant 
farmers whose lands are too small 
to give them steady employment 
work for a part of the year in the 
town forest. The lumber and fuel 
requirements of the towns come 
from their own forests and a money 
profit is realized besides. 

The oldest artificially planted 
forest in Europe is the Frankfort 
town forest. Scotch pine trees 
planted more than two hundred 
years ago have reached diameters 
of thirty-six inches, and a single 
tree, when cut, has yielded as much 
as 4,100 board feet of lumber. 
White pine and Norway spruce 
planted in mixture have produced, 
when sixty years of age, at the rate 
of 35,000 board feet per year per 
acre, 

The average annual profit per 
acre from the town forests of Ger- 
many and Switzerland is about 
$6.20 per acre. ‘The accepted policy 
of operation is to cut no more tim- 
ber in any one year than the esti- 
mated annual growth. This system 
insures a steady and permanent 
income from these forests, although 
many of them are hundreds of 
years old. A Swiss forester, Herr 
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A municipal forest in New England only 50 years old, with 40,000 board feet per acre, 
as thinnings at the 25th year. Annual growth about 


1,000 feet per acre 
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states in a re- 
cent article pre- 
pared for a vis- 
iting American, 
“We operate no- 
where at a loss.”’ 





Municipal 

Forests in 

America 
The  munici- 
pal forest move- 
ment in the 
United States is 
just beginning to 
materialize. Our 





seeming — reluc- 
tance to adopt it 
has been due 
chiefly to two 
causes, (1) we 
considered that 
our forest re- 


sources were in- 
exhaustible, and 
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(2) we were unwilling to accept 
Kuropean figures on town forests 
because we had no mature planted 
forests of our own from which figures 
could be obtained for comparison. 

Time has eliminated both of these 
objections. We now know and admit 
that our forest resources are not 
inexhaustible, and we have located 
more than a dozen mature con- 
iferous plantations made by sturdy 
farmers in New England and New 
York forty to sixty years ago. 

In considering the data secured 
from these old plantations the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to why the 
reforestation movement that fol- 
lowed the Civil War was ever 
abandoned. It lost its momentum 
when the great white pine forests 
around the Great Lakes were opened 
for exploitation and the price of 
lumber temporarily declined. This 
can never happen again in America, 
for the last remaining stands of 
virgin timber (except some small 
areas that serve as living monu- 
ments to remind us of the glorious 
heritage of the past) are located in 
the South and far West. 

The Old Plantations Give Their 

Evidence 

The first of the older plantations 

to which the writer would call atten- 
tion is known as the Latham plan- 
tation, comprising 12 acres, at 
Kast Bridgewater in Massachusetts. 
This beautiful stand of 46 year old 
white pine was cut flat in 1921 and 
1922 and the lumber used for shoe 
boxes in the city of 
Brockton. In 1914 
the writer measured 
this plantation and 
published the follow- 
ing figures in a State 
bulletin. These fig- 
ures were considered 
conservative at 
the time, as indeed 
they proved to be 
when compared to 
the actual cut. They 
were compiled from 
Massachusetts vol- 
ume tables. 
Area 12 acres 
Spacing 10 feet 
Age of trees.39 years 
Total trees 

per acre 152 
Aver. height 50 feet 
Number of board feet per 
_ senvcseae {OOO 
Total board feet in stand......300,000 

The Latham plantation actually 
cut, according to the man in charge 
of the operation, 589 cords of box 
logs, an amount of lumber consider- 
ably in excess of the forester’s esti- 
mate, and the profit both to the 
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take a leading part, as the Mayor of Yonkers, New Yor 


owners and the operator was beyond 
expectation. 

Typical of other plantations in 
the same locality which have grown 
to maturity, been sold and cut off, 
are the following: the C. M. Cook 
plantation at Bridgewater, which 
at fifty years measured 35,000 board 
feet per acre; the plantation at 
Taunton and the plantation at 
Hanson, each of which scaled around 
35,000 feet per acre. 

Of plantations still standing there 
is one at Rehoboth of 7 acres con- 
taining over 44,000 feet per acre, 
and one at Sharon of smaller area 
containing 38,500 feet per acre. A 
plantation at Georgetown, Mass., 
contains 33,000 board feet per acre 
of Norway spruce and white pine 
and one at Woodstock, Vermont, 
of Norway spruce has_ produced 
fifty cords per acre in forty-three 
years. 


Annual Production is What Counts 


The foregoing facts and figures 
must not be interpreted as showing 
that it is necessary to wait fifty 
years and then make a profit by 
cutting the plantation clean and 
starting over again. On the con- 
trary, the plantation should be 
placed in charge of a forester, 
thinned at regular intervals, the 
product marketed and the planted 
forest maintained on a perpetual 
basis. 


Figuring the Profit 
Waste land suitable for reforesta- 





The starting of a Municipal Forest is an event in the life of we city. The Mayor can 


tion in most of the forested states 
can be secured at from $4 to $7 per 
acre. Most cities own lands around 
the water system where trees can be 
grown not only for profit but for 
purification, protective and _ recre- 
ational purposes also. What 
more ideal place can be found 
than the municipal watershed as 
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a site for the municipal forest? 

Many states now supply trees at 
cost, and in some cases, as in New 
York, free of charge to towns and 
cities. Twelve hundred trees will 
plant an a¢re of ground, and two 
men can plant on an average of an 
acre a day. 

White pine, and in general the 
cone-bearing trees, will grow to 
productive size in from thirty to 
fifty years, meanwhile serving many 
useful purposes as regulators of 
stream flow, as cover for wild 
animal life, and so on. After the 
thirtieth year they will yield from 
500 to 1000 board feet of lumber per 
acre per year. Stumpage is now 
worth from $12 to $15 per thousand 
feet, and it certainly will not be 
worth any less forty years from now. 

A city of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants ought to get along 
excellently well on the product of 
five thousand acres of forest, and be 
able to pay all the expenses of its 
police department, fire department, 
schools and public works, besides 
having timber to sell for homes at a 
reasonable price to the citizens. 
There is a city in Northern New 
York (Carthage) which has set out 
eight million trees. Some of these 
are now twenty feet high. It is 
entirely reasonable to expect that 
this city will be able to pay most of 
its municipal expenses and have a 
little timber to sell to someone else 
in another twenty-five years—all 
from the municipal forest of eight 
thousand acres. Is 
it better to campaign 
for a huge popula- 
tion and herd people 
in to our cities, or 
to build forests and 
thereby make the 
cities fit places for 
the people to live 
and work in, and, 
incidentally, to play 
in? 

Most’ Cities Can 
Plant Their Own 
Trees 

This article has 
been written as a 
result of the estab- 
lishment of a muni- 


cipal forest in Al- 
= Gulag Reve. bany, New York, 


where the local K1- 
WANIS club planted ten thousand 
trees, and where all of the business 
groups took a conspicuous part in 
the undertaking. The season’s work 
included the planting of fifty thou- 
sand trees under direction of the 
State Forestry Association. K1- 
WANIS led off, another service club 

(Continued on page 388) 








ccomplishments in Conservation 


The Michigan District Has a Program 












aaW4OME philosopher has called 
Sa) attention to the fallacy of the 
ban 4 common sense appeal as a 
Te sanction for the truth of an 


It is quite palpable that the 


assertion. 
uncommon sense of some individual with 
expert knowledge is the factor that makes 


for all improvement. The members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Flint, men of affairs, 
and each engrossed in his own particular 
business, would never have become the 
pioneers in conservation, had it not been 
for the contagious enthusiasm of one of 
its members. 

Harry B. Black, Chairman of the 
State Conservation Committee, Kiwanis 
clubs of the Michigan district, educated 
in forestry, and with the experience of 
active service on our western forest 
frontier, and with world wide outlook 
because of his service in France during 
the World War, has by vigorous appeals 
brought to his club a realization of the 
import of conservation, especially in 
our own state of Michigan, which is 
perhaps the most striking example of 
timber wastage to be cited in the entire 
Union. Result, a program of active tree 
planting, so well carried out that they 
can point to something over twenty- 
eight thousand young pines and spruce 
growing on one of the city’s real estate 
holdings near Flint. 

This constructive program was initi- 
ated by holding a field day some three 
years ago at which the members for- 
gathered and, taking off coats and rolling 
up sleeves, in a manner that plainly 
indicated the earlier employment of 
many of them, proceeded to start a city 
forest under the direction of expert 
instructors, a considerable portion of the 
land set at the disposal of the elub by 
the city authorities, was soon set out to 
little white and Norway pines. Other 
field days followed, and in each case 
results that are now matters of pride to 
every member, were accomplished. 

The enlightenment of the public and 
stirring of the public conscience is a 
mission of the Kiwanis Club of Flint, 
and already its efforts are being 
crowned with evidences of success. 
From this local experiment in tree plant- 
ing the matter has been brought to the 
district Kiwanis organization, whose pres- 
ent Governor, Mr. Frank A. Picard, of 
Saginaw, is also intensely interested in the 
matter. A committee with Mr. Black 
as chairman has taken the matter in 
hand and its labors and researches are 
bearing fruit. 

The committee has furnished speakers 
on conservation who, having addressed 
various clubs, brought requests for similar 
talks before other clubs and societies. 
Conservation,according to the committee, 
is a'l right to save what is left, but it of 
itself is quite inadequate. It is right to 
prevent future wastage, but the only 
method of proper procedure at this late 


By Kiwanian W. V. Smith 
Flint, Michigan 


day, is to re-forest the adaptable lands 
that are now of little use. In the case of 
the other two of our principal natural 
resources, our mines and our soil fertility, 
there are selfish motives that tend to 
their preservation. New mines are 
sought and made productive. Our soils 
are being made more fertile by farmers 
under the intelligent direction of county 
and state authorities. In the case of our 
timber resources the same selfish motive 
tends to destruction for present uses 
regardless of any duty that we owe to 
those who are to come after us. There 
remain as a reminder of the forests of 

Michigan, lumber barons and lumber 

barrens, pathetically suggestive of selfish 

ignorance. 

The committee made eight recommen- 
dations to the Michigan legislature, and 
actively supported these conservation 
measures. The success of this work is 
evidenced by the following report made 
by the chairman of the committee upon 
the adjournment of the legislature. 

‘Now that the Legislature has ad- 
journed, it is fitting that we take stock 
of what we have accomplished. The 
following bills have all been passed and 
signed by the Governor: 

1. A timber tax bii! that recognizes 
timber as a crop and separates the 
tax on the land andthecrop. This 
constitutes the initial step in the 
right direction. 

2. A fire appropriation of $500,000.00 
has been made. 

3. An appropriation to triple the 
capacity of the State Nursery has 
been made. 

4. The State Forester is now permitted 
to sell the products of his forests, 
thus putting him, for the first time 
in a position to show a return. 

. The Conservation Department can 
now arbitrarily change the opening 
and closing dates of the hunting and 
fishing seasons when a dangerous 
fire hazard exists. 

6. The work of the Land Survey is to 

be continued. 


“Thus, out of eight recommendations 
made to the Legislature this year, six 
of them have become realities in part at 
least. This is very encouraging and 
demonstrates both the awakening of 
general interest in forest problems and 
the inherent power of organized effort. 
This does not imply that Kiwanis is 
solely responsible for the results obtained, 
but it certainly is entitled to a good slice 
of the credit. 

“Our accomplishments are commend- 
able but we are not ‘over the hill’ yet. 
In fact, ‘we have not begun to fight,’ and 
a few of the things to be done are: 

1. A slash disposal law which is 

essential to economic fire control. 

2. State control of timberland im- 

mediately following or a little before 
logging in order to save the young 
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growth and help bridge over the 

gap between the disappearing forests 

and the immature plantations. 

3. An increased forest fire appropria- 
tion of the amount deemed neces- 
sary by the Federal Forest Service. 
Our present sum, though much 
the largest ever granted in this 
state, is only 50% of this figure. 

1. A modification of our present timber 
tax law to make it more nearly 
coincide with the successful exper- 
ience of the other States. 

5. We must see to it that our planting 
program keeps pace with the in- 
creased capacity of our State Nur- 
sery. 

6. Stop wholesale Christmas tree 
depredations involving the theft of 
young trees from both public and 
private lands. 

“These are a few of the outstanding 
legislative needs, but not all of them by 
any means. There is, also, the ever 
present problem of educating the people 
to the necessity of conservation, the 
enormous potential income of their 
waste lands and the very great and seri- 
ous damage done by any and all forest fires. 

“T repeat again ‘We have not begun to 
fight’ but with the start already made 
and the continuation of the fine coopera- 
tion of Kiwanis and other organizations, 
ultimate victory is assured.” 

The various other written reports of 
this committee contain a wealth of con- 
vineing data as to forest conditions now 
as compared with former times. So 
plainly do these vision the wastage, 
criminal wastage would not be too strong 
a term, that it is a dullard who fails to 
regard the seriousness of these warnings. 

The preliminary statement of the com- 
mittee points out “that true conservation 
is the intelligent and conservative use of 
capital to the end that the largest possible 
revenue be obtained without jeopardiz- 
ing the principal. The capital assets of 
Michigan originally were some thirty- 
six million acres of heavily timbered land, 
plentifully stocked with game; large 
mineral deposits; thousands of lakes and 
streams, teeming with fish, and a health- 
ful and pleasing climate. Most of the 
land covered with timber was of good 
quality and as soon as the forest growth 
was removed, pioneer farmers converted 
this wilderness into prosperous farms. 
Ineidentally this greatly curtailed the 
feeding ground available to wild game. 
However, most of this land was capable 
of returning a greater revenue as farm 
land than could possibly be expected of 
timber growth or game cover, and 
should be devoted to that purpose. 

“This was true conservation, but un- 
fortunately, this same condition did not 
hold true for all the land. Some ten 
millions acres of it were too poor for 
agricultural purposes and so, as rapidly 

(Turn to page 388) 








The Liberty Calendar 


ALILEO, worn by years of 
study and observation, stood 
before ten cardinals of Rome. 
He must recant all that he had 
the earth being round and 





about 


nid 
turning on its axis because this theory 


conflicted with Old Testament secrip- 
tures. He remembered the fate of Hypa- 
tia and Savanarola and his old heart 
failed him. 

The story comes down to us, however, 
of an old man leaving the august presence 
of the Holy See and muttering to himself: 
a 

The pages of the world’s history are 
crimson with the blood of the iconoclast. 
We no longer burn him at the stake but 
we chain him with the chains of antiquity 
and we crucify him on the cross of ancient 
prejudice. Occasionally, one rises up in 
the strength of his convictions and the 
mob cries: “Down with the traitor.” 
Such men were Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Roosevelt. They had faith 
in humanity but the mob of their time 
broke faith with them. Roosevelt tried 
to unshackle our feet from the iron grip 
of custom and guide us into the path 
of liberty and reason. He advocated 
pure food, simplified spelling, metric 
system, and the liberty calendar, but the 
devotees of our old enemy Tradition 
called him a dreamer, dictator and re- 
former and they would not turn from the 
narrow way. 

During the World War, Congress 
passed the famous ‘Daylight Saving”’ bill 
because it Was popularized by advertising 
and not because it really saved daylight 
or anything else. Another war measure 
was one which required us to buy the 
equivalent of cornmeal or cereal in order 
to get wheat flour. The cereal was usual- 
ly fed to stock or chickens and we are 
still figuring where the conservation 
came in, as everyone would get the wheat 
flour anyway so long as the money came 
in freely. 

It is very strange that we differ on vital 
questions and call each other inconsistent. 
Even today some are saying that we 
have outlived our Constitution. Some 
are for making a new one without taking 
into consideration any of the errors of 
the governments of the past. Some are 
saying that we can learn absolutely 
nothing from the past ages but where 
can we turn for a guide if not to history? 

For many years, we have been trying 
to find out what is wrong with our 
system of calculating time. The New 
York Chamber of Commerce has spent 
much time on the subject which is becom- 
ing an international problem. All civi- 
lizations are studying a new calendar 
and have been ever since the Caesars 
who realized that it was defective when 
they changed from eleven months to 
twelve. They created August in honor 
of the great Caesar Augustus, but some 


moves, it moves.” 





By C. A. Nichols 


Douglas, Arizona 


patriotic Roman citizen discovered that 
August had only thirty days, which was a 
dishonor to a Caesar, so they stole a day 
from February and made it thirty-one. 
They put the new month after July 
(named from Julius Caesar), thus making 
September the ninth month of the year 
while septem really means seven. Like- 
wise November and December are thrown 
out of order and the natural lunar month 
of twenty-eight days is disregarded al- 
together. 

If the months were of uniform length, 
twenty-eight days, the first of the year 
and the first of the month and the first 
of the week would fall on the same day. 
Then when we make an appointment for 
the thirteenth of the month, for instance, 
we would know that it would be on 
a Friday without consulting a calendar 
which would automatically become per- 
petual except that we would add one 
day at the end of the year and two on a 
leap year, which could be declared uni- 
versal holidays. The advantages of clos- 
ing a business at the end of the week, 
the end of the month and the end of the 
year at the same time are obvious and 
require no discussion here. 

I suppose that we should be very 
patient and considerate in our demands 
for reform. We know that the metric 
system would prove as great an 
as our decimal of currency 
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we must remember that it has not been 
so very long since man ate the decayed 
flesh of animals and even human flesh 


K must break away from custom 

if we wish to evolve; we must bury 

superstition, tradition and ancient 
prejudice. You may say that to break 
away from tradition means that we lose 
the faith of our fathers and plunge into a 
sea of radicalism, communism or Bolshe- 
vism and lose sight of the beacon light 
of experience which has guided us through 
many storms. If reason does not enter into 
our calculations, then we shall surely be 
shipwrecked but may we not discipline 
ourselves so that we may overcome fear 
for to doubt the realization of a day of 
emancipation from custom is to destroy 
all hope of it. Sometimes it does seem 
that Marie Corelli spoke words of 
unusual wisdom when she said: ‘Custom 
rules all things from the cut of our 
clothes to the form of our ereeds.’’ We 
are convinced of this fact when we con- 
sider our own customs. We all admit 
that we accept a precedent, established 
by custom, without one thought of wis- 
dom or logic. We follow the mob with- 
out protest or without asking why. 
We measure by inches, feet, yards and 
rods but why should three barleycorns 
equal one inch or twelve inches equal one 
foot or three feet one yard and sixteen 
and one half feet or five and one half 
yards equal one rod? Barleycorns are of 
unequal length and the foot of the cave- 
man who established the unit may or 
may not equal the foot of the man of 
today. Our lineal measure is a relic of 
the Stone Age and we are too indifferent 
or cowardly to break away from the 
clutches of custom. Why should we still 
cling to the yard of various lengths just 
because an old woman in the dawn of 
civilization put a piece of homespun to 
her nose and stretched it to the length of 
her arm and ealled it a yard? 

A unit of measure should be a multiple 
of a larger denomination such as applies 
in the metric system. Why should 
twenty-four grains equal one penny- 
weight or twelve or sixteen ounces equa! 
one pound? Why should not a bushel 
or a barrel in one country be the same in 
another which is using the same language 
and the same standard? ‘There is 
absolutely no sense in our calculation of 
weights and measures but still we insist 
that they were established by custom 
and that we must submit to an ancient 
edict. Our system of currency, which 
was established under such trying cir- 
cumstances at the time of the adoption 
of our Constitution, is the only one that 
will withstand the searchlight of modern 
criticism. 

Let 
how 


just 
our 


us ask ourselves honestly 
much tradition has retarded 
(Continued on page 385) 
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Opposition 

The string fastened to a kite seems to hold it down 
to the earth. But the moment the string breaks, the 
kite comes fluttering down, to reach the ground a 
wreck, 

The kite stays up in the air as long as it is in some 
way held to the earth. The moment the connection 
causing the resistance is broken, the high flyer is im- 
potent. Opposition held it up against the air currents. 

What is true of a kite is true of organizations such 
as Kiwanis. So long as they keep in touch with the 
earth, with nature, with humanity, so long as they 
remember that they are human and do not think that 
they are men set apart and superior, they rise. The 
moment they begin to believe that they have passed 
all opposition they are in danger. 

Oddly enough, that which makes us rise to our 
greatest heights and stand the steadiest is opposition, 
not easy sailing. Opposite currents, pulling against 
us, makes for our highest success. 

When we have everything our own way, we fall. If 
there is a danger in Krwanis, it lies in our unqualified 
success. Our most successful years were those in which 
we had real opposition. 

Let us not become satisfied with our well doing. 
Let us carry on with our fight for civic betterment. 
Let us stick to our job of helping the underprivileged 
child. Let us work hard to better the relations between 
farmer and city man. Let us not sit back, self-satisfied 
over work accomplished. 


HK 
That which makes people hard-hearted is the 
feeling that they have as much trouble as 
they can endure. If we focus on the ills of 
others we forget our own. 


HE 


The Service Station 


The best automobile salesman is the service station 
maintained by the agency. If the service rendered by 
the station keeps the car owner satisfied and the car 
going at low cost, nothing can induce the owner to 
buy a car of another make. His car comfort he attri- 
butes to the make of the car, but it is really the service 
station which sells him his second model. 

Every town on the continent is a service station for 
the country which surrounds it. If the town becomes a 
parasite on the country, it ceases to render service. 
The country is dissatisfied and begins to look for an- 
other town in which to sell and buy. 

Friendlier relations between rural and city business 
men, which is one of the policies and objectives of 
KIWANIs, are built on the idea of making the town a 
better service sta‘ion for the surrounding country. 

Anything which helps the farmer helps the town. 





Any move to make buying and selling in town easier 
for the man from the neighborhood, is a move towards 
this end. - If the city man hopes to get the confidence of 
the rural man he must get squarely behind every project 
for his betterment. Better roads, better bridges over 
streams, better road markings, rest rooms, cooperative 
marketing, more friendly treatment and sincere desire 
to serve are all parts of the whole, which makes a better 
service station. 


’ 


Cries of “Buy at Home’”’ are rarely heard from towns 
which devote themselves unselfishly to serving the com- 
munity in which they are located. 


>) 
Fe 


Does your Kiwanis club give you a south- 
ern exposure of roasted cow and a hatful 
of fried murphies, or an opportunity for 
service? 


wy 
FE 


Don’t Be Peeved 


Have you a pet belief? And does some one attack it? 
Don’t get peeved with him! He is helping you estab- 
lish your theory. Since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, the more bitterly essential truths 
were attacked, the more vigorously they established 
themselves. Religious and political freedom were once 
very radical doctrines. Men who held that human 
beings should be self-governing were hanged, drawn 
and quartered. It isn’t so very long ago that men 
were boiled in oil for daring to believe in a different 
idol from the established one. Yet men would out 
with what they believed, and the hangman’s noose, 
the red-hot pincers of the Inquisition and the boiling 
oil of the tyrant were not sufficient to stop them; nay, 
such methods brought adherents to the cause. 


As it was, so it is, and so it will always be. What is 
true and right and just will win out, in the long run; 
and win the quicker that it is made the subjects of 
attacks by those who prefer “things as they are’’ to 
“things as they might be.” 


One body of law givers has forbidden the teaching of a 
scientific discovery in its public schools. That law, 
has caused many a smile, of course, among educated 
people. A very well known gentleman spent his great 
talents upholding this legislation and crying ‘‘down with 
evolution!’ Yet the spread of the doctrine of evolution 
is vastly helped, not hindered, by these actions. People 
are buying books on the theory of evolution. They 
want to know what it is all about. Children are inves- 
tigating it; the mere fact that the law won’t let their 
schools teach them something, acts on the children 
just like locking up a jam-pot from a baby. They want 
what other people say isn’t good for them. Clubs are 
discussing the subject. Speakers are talking about it. 
In a very short time these peorple will be better informed 
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about the facts of the theory of evolution than their 
brethren in other less law-ridden localities. It can be 
but a short time before public opinion, enlightened with 
knowledge, sweeps the pitifully futile law from the 
statute books. 

But the knowledge people will have gained will stay 
with them! 

Don’t be peeved when some one attacks your pet 


theory. If your theory is a mistake, attack will not 
hurt it. If your theory is true, attack will help establish 
it 

The only people, scientific, or otherwise 


who never make mistakes are those who do 


nothing. —Thomas Huxley. 


se 
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Lectures 


Suppose a salesman visited the offices of one hundred 
men in a thriving city to sell a course of lectures. 
He proposes to sell the prospects fifty-two hour lec- 
tures by prominent speakers on topics of interest and 
timeliness, on civics, on city management, on schools, 
on parks on every subject of interest to good citizens. 
This forum, for which he sells the lecture tickets, 
supplies the audience with fifty-two lunches, a couple 
of outings during the summer and a pair of “ladies 
nights’? during the winter. The students, he informs 
his prospects, are two of the very best business men in 
each line in the city, all of them of such social standing 
that the prospects’ wives would be glad to meet them 
on oceasions where ladies are invited. 

As a closing argument, he explains that the cost 
which varies somewhat in different cities, is around 
one hundred dollars a year. 

K1waANis does not have to be sold through salesmen. 
KiwANIs must be sought; it neither seeks nor sells 
memberships. Yet if such a proposition were made to a 
good business man, would he jump at the chance to 
sign up? 

How many of us realize the advantages of being 
KriwANIANS? Would such an argument, made to a man 
on the infrequent attendance record have some effect? 
Doesn't the man who fails to attend his club regularly 
lose more than the club? 
x 
You must do something for other people 
if you ever expect nice old ladies to come 
around and beg you for your autograph. 


wy 
4y 


‘‘But Once....”’ 


But once I pass this way 

And then and then 

The Silent Door swings on its hinges, 
Opens, closes and no more 

I pass this way. 

So, while I may 

With all my might I will essay 

Sweet comfort and delight 

To all I meet upon the Pilgrim way. 

For no man travels twice, the Great Highway 
That winds through darkness up to light 
Through night, 


To Day. Oxenham. 


September, 1925 


Beautiful, isn’t it? And what a creed for Kiwanis! 
“So, while I may with all my might, I will essay sweet 
comfort and delight.’ 

While I may! 

No man knows how long he “‘may.”’ It may be for 
years; it may be for but a few hours. The Angel of 
Death flies upon silent wings, and few see him approach. 
Tomorrow may be too late. It is the now, this instant, 
only, in which it is given us to ‘essay sweet comfort and 
delight”. This moment we know is ours; the little link 
connecting the gone-forever past, with the unknown 
future; this link is ours, to do with as we will. We can 
use it to comfort our fellow K1wanIAn, to help him along, 
to advise him, cheer him, bring him ‘‘delight.””. Or 
we can devote it to other and more selfish purposes. 

But we cannot be sure that those we meet “upon 
the Pilgrim way” will be there tomorrow for us to greet. 
We know, all of us, that ‘but once I pass this way”’ 

it may be that ‘“‘but once”’ is our only oppor- 
tunity. And when, indeed, we shall have climbed the 
heights, and passed the winding road for all its length 
through darkness into the day that endeth not, it is 
promised that the ‘sweet comfort and delight” we gave 
to those we met upon the path, shall come back to us, 
each and all, many fold. 


’ 


‘ 
x 


“Tf you want to find your brothers, find 
yourself. You are not a person; you are a 


race.” —Oppenheim. 


* 


A Broken Leg 


He had the bad luck to break his leg. At least his 
friends in Krwanis felt it was hard luck. When he 
was convalescent, a KrwANIAN called on him in the 
hospital and expressed his regret. 


“Tt is the best thing that ever happened to me,”’ 
answered the invalid. ‘‘I have had a chance to pause and 
think. I have been so tied up in business for the last 
twenty years that I could not think, save along com- 
mercial lines. 


“T have become a colossal egotist. I felt that my 
business could not go along without me. In the six 
weeks I have been here helpless, I discovered I did 
not own my business. It owned me. I was its 
unnecessary slave. It went right along since I dropped 
out, just as well as it did before. If I had been killed, 
it would hardly have wabbled. 


“Since I have been here I got acquainted all over 
again with my wife and children. I had no idea what 
a nice family I had. 


“T have arranged with the manager of my business 
not to be there with any regularity in future. I shall 
keep in touch with the big things, but leave details to 
subordinates. I am going to fish more, to drive more, 
to be happier. I am glad I broke this leg before I 
worked my fool self to death.”’ 


This is a sermon any business man can take to heart, 
ponder over and think about. Why wait to break a leg 
to find this out? Why take the chance on the break 
of another character which may come at any time, 
the wisest knows not how soon? 


If you are really going to consider this, talk it over 
with your wife. She will tell you some things which 
will surprise you. She knows you better than you 
know yourself. 
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Reduce Membership Turnover in Kiwanis 


™@N industrial management it has long been a 
> escemapie practice to develop all possible 
ways and means for minimizing labor turn- 

“ over. Under the old “hire and fire’ plan 
of coweth ea labor, no thought was given to this 
problem as the serious results from the large change 
in employes were not realized. At last the more scien- 
tific study of industrial problems led to the under- 
standing that labor turnover meant a tremendous 
financial loss, an increase of production cost and a 
decided lessening of morale. As soon as this loss was 
known, methods were devised for lessening the undesir- 
able conditions and now an essential of proper indus- 
trial management is to keep labor turnover at a 
minimum. 

This experience in industrial management has a 
lesson for Krwanis. Krwanis must endeavor to at- 
tain a low membership turnover as industry seeks to 
keep labor turnover at a minimum. 

In an organization like Ktwants where membership 
is fundamentally in the club and not in the Inter- 
national organization, there is necessarily a larger 
membership turnover than would obtain in the case 
of a fraternal organization where membership is inher- 
ently in the national or international organization, 
rather than in the local group. Another factor which 
increases membership turnover in KrIwanis is _ its 
unique type of membership as distinctly active and 
based upon a classification plan, limiting membership 
to two from a given vocation. Obviously, certain bus- 
iness changes lead to discontinuances of membership. 

However, making all allowance for the necessary 
turnover due to the peculiar character of Kiwanis 
membership, a study of the membership turnover of 
Kiwanis shows that in the case of some clubs the per- 
centage is far too high. The results are serious. There 
is, of course, a certain unnecessary financial expense 
involved in this turnover, but the most serious results 
are the lowered morale of the club and decreased 
power of its leadership. Obviously, in an organiza- 
tion which is constructed to create an intimate and 
strong fellowship as a basis for service and leadership 
in its community, a constantly changing personnel 
weakens the fundamental factors which make for 
stability and achievement and finally threatens the 
existence of the club. 

Each club is urged to study its own problem of 
membership turnover. It will be well to begin with 
the development of the statistics for the period of two 
or three years. In all probability these will reveal 
conditions which were hardly appreciated on the part 
of the members and officers who have not realized 
the total results of the changes gradually occurring 
month by month. 

Whatever the showing of the statistics, it will be well 
for the officers and boards of our clubs to give serious 





attention to this problem of club management and con- 
sider ways and means for steadying membership. 
If the membership turnover is excessive, it should 
certainly be reduced. If it seems to be normal then 
methods may well be adopted that will insure the con- 
tinuance of this desirable condition. 

The correction of membership turnover must fun- 
damentally begin with proper methods on the part 
of the Committees on Membership and on Classifica- 
tion. If a Committee on Membership is careless and 
superficial in its introduction of new members, or fails 
to give them a full realization of the obligations of 
KIWANIS, or recommends members who have not yet 
become thoroughly stable in their business or profes- 
sional relations, then there is bound to result an 
unnecessary membership turnover in the club. 

Therefore, it will be well to see to it that the Com- 
mittees on Membership and on Classification are con- 
ducting their work in accordance with the best prin- 
ciples of Kiwanis, doing a continuing, steady work, 
rather than carrying on spasmodic methods to increase 
the membership. The Committee on Classification 
should maintain a thorough survey on possible classi- 
fications in each community and the Committee on 
Membership should be continually on the outlook for 
members of the right quality, who may add strength 
to the club when classifications are open. 

Another definite factor in the control of membership 
turnover is the proper harnessing in of all members 
to the activities of the club. The average man desires, 
at least in as active an organization as Kiwanis, to 
have a real part in its work in some way. Active 
committees with well defined objectives, wisely super- 
vised and inspired, will do much to hold the interest of 
members. It is certain that if a club is achieving worth 
while things and members feel they are related to 
these, there will result a low membership turnover. 

Another means for correcting excessive membership 
turnover is to give proper attention to those members 
who fail to attend the meetings with regularity, or who 
otherwise show an increasing disinterest in the club. 
A constant. watch should be kept for such members. 
While certain letters and clever notices may help in 
winning these back, yet the best method is the per- 
sonal one. The Committee on Good Will and Griev- 
ances, under its new type of functioning, may well be 
used at this point, but the officers and Board of Direct- 
ors should wisely use others in trying to secure the 
renewed interest and better attendance of such 
members. 

Let us all work together this year to make certain 
there is a low membership turnover in Kiwanis. 


fein 
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“Constitution Week” September 13-1 9 


was officially established in 1922 by 

Kiwanis International to be ob- 
served by the Krwanis elubs of the United 
States as an annual commemoration, will 
again this year be celebrated by these 
clubs during the week—September 13-19, 
the period in which occurs the anni- 
versary date of the signing of the Con- 
stitution, that of September 17, 1787. 


‘Oa WEEK,” which 


It is a time when Kiwanis member- 
ship will stress its citizenship policy; 
an objective policy whereby KiwaNIANs 
exercise their duties as citizens in bring- 
ing about a clearer and more compre- 
hensive understanding of the Constitu- 
tion as applied to the problems of the 
individual as a citizen, and the repre- 
sentative citizen and voter as an integral 
part in the political and governmental 


system of the United States. 


Primarily, it is a time when KrwaNntIans 
will arouse interest in their cities, towns 
and communities to do exactly what 
their objective asks, which is: “To 
promote an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship emphasizing the 
necessity of adequate instruction in our 
schools as to governmental pringiples; 
vigorously combating destructive  in- 
fluences in national life; and continuing 
our effort to secure a universal exercise 
of the franchise in all elections.’’ Kr- 
WANIS recognizes the importance of 
promoting an intelligent citizenship, 
and it is for this apparent reason that 


the International principle involves 
emphasis on ‘adequate instruction’’ for 
citizenship. 

This instruction Kiwanis proposes 


actively to carry into the communities 
over the United States. It will not cir- 
cumscribe effort only to patriotic club 


r NHE Harding International Good 
Will Memorial of Kiwanis Inter- 
national in Stanley Park, Van- 

couver, B. C., was completed on Sep- 

tember 5th and will be dedicated with 
fitting ceremonies on Wednesday after- 

noon, September 16. 

Immediate Past President Victor M. 
Johnson will act Master of Cere- 
monies at the dedication. President 
John H. Moss will unveil the memorial 
and give the dedicatory address and the 
Memorial will be accepted with ad- 
dresses by Honorable Dr. J. H. King, 
Minister of Public Works, on behalf of 
Canada, and by Honorable Frank B. 
Willis, United States Senator from 
Ohio, on behalf of the United States. 
Senator Willis was an intimate friend 
of former President Harding, nomi- 
nated him for the Presidency, and suc- 
ceeded him as Senator from Ohio. 

In the evening a dedication banquet 
will be held at the Vancouver Hotel 


as 


meetings, or even a serviceable declara- 
tion of the Constitution anniversary 
and what can be done to stimulate 
thoughtful citizenship enterprise. The 
promotion this year will be a continua- 
tion of previous aggressive periods 
since 1922, when the rights of franchise 
were expressed, the evil of the nonchalant 
voter was contested with salient missiles 
of what a radical minority might at- 
tempt, and the needs of bringing about 
a sentiment in public opinion for truth- 


ful instruction regarding all things 
American. 
KIWANIs recognizes ‘Constitution 


Week” as a need in the life of the nation; 
that freedom is coincident with the 
general obeyance and establishment of 
the principles as written in the Con- 
stitution; that as a government for 
the people, the science of government 
must be understood by the voting 
classes; and the body politic must be 
aware of its citizenship responsibilities. 

Clubs have been supplied with bulletin 
material, which the International Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for United 
States has approved, containing informa- 
tion to bring to all a better appreciation 
of the value of the Constitution and to 
bring enlightenment on problems which 
confront the government today. The 
bulletin presents suggestions dealing 
with race, immigration, patriotism, and 
language. The need of open forum for 
public opinion, and the community 
meeting as a creative assurance for 
intelligent consideration of problems, 
are introduced as valuable assets in 
promulgating understanding. That the 
public school is a fertile field for the 
establishment of the right kind of 
information for the students who will 
be voters in a few years, and the import- 


ance of industrial associations and labor 
organizations to heed ‘Constitution 
Week” as an opportune time to dissem- 
inate knowledge of the laws of our 
government to its members, is also 
urged in the bulletin. The church is 
not forgotten by Kirwan s as one of the 
most powerful influences for giving to 
people an insight on the value of study- 
ing the Constitution. It is expected 
that many clubs will sponsor oratorical 
and essay contests in schools, hold 
patriotic meetings, and engage in activ- 
ities dealing with citizenship in the 
larger cities. 

Krwanis has watched with enthusiasm 
the interest created during the past 
two years from discussions on the Con- 
stitution and citizenship. It realizes 
that existing dangers in the world today 
have gained momentum because they 
were not early combated by the truth, 
and that the only peaceful pursuit of 
happiness can be gained through a 
brotherly understanding of all problems. 


Kiwanis clubs are recognized service 
organizations eager to take hold of 


current obligations and meet the 
needs of the nation, state and com- 
munity. Their motto ‘We Build” is 


applicable to all diversified questions 
on civic and national affairs; no problem 
ean be found where Kiwanis service 
cannot help. 


“Constitution Week’’ as_ observed 
by Krwanis has been a success in the 
past. This year it should be greater 
still. It will be the work of the Kr1- 
WANIAN, the work of his club, and the 
work of the International organization— 
the aggregate of all clubs—that will 
make the Constitution commemoration 
one of lasting results. 


Dedication of Harding Memorial 


Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., September 16 


in honor of the notable officials from 
Canada and the United States present 
at the dedication. The toastmaster on 
this occasion will be President Moss and 
addresses will be given by the Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Murphy of Vancouver, 
Dr. W. B. Burnett, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, and Ed- 
mund F. Arras, Past President of Ki- 
wanis International, a personal friend 
of former President Harding. 

Other International officers who ex- 
pect to be present are Vice President 
James P. Neal, Treasurer Henry C. 
Heinz, Trustee Douglass J. Scott and 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. Dr. G. 
T. Harding, Jr., brother of former 
President Harding will also attend the 
dedication. 

This memorial has aroused unusual 
interest throughout Canada and the 
United States and there has been a 
constantly increasing appreciation of its 
significance. Erected on the spot made 
historic and memorable by the presence 
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and address of the first president of 
the United States to visit Canada, this 
memorial will continue to speak the 
memorable message of former President 
Harding concerning the friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
It is therefore a Memorial not only to 
President Harding but to his inspiring 
message of good will, and will be a con- 
stant inspiration to the continued 
friendship between the two great 
Kiwanis countries of Canada and the 
United States. 

The few clubs that have not yet sent 
in their contributions are urged to do 
so before the dedication so they may be 
included in the honor roll of contribut- 
ing clubs. 

The KIwANis Magazine for October 
will be a special Harding Memoria: 
Dedication number and in it will be in- 
cluded the addresses at the dedication 
and at the banquet, with pictures of 
the finished Memorial and the dedica- 
tion exercises. 
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“Things of today? 


Kentucky-Tennessee Inter-Club 
Meetings 

Cleveland, Tennessee, did itself proud 
on the evening of July 3 in putting over a 
big inter-club meeting. Clubs from 
Copper Hill, Sweetwater, Etowah, Ath- 
ens, and Chattanooga sent substantial 
delegations. District Governor McCallie 
led a delegation of fifty enthusiastic 
KiwanIiAns and their ladies from Chatta- 
nooga. The district governor was the 
principal speaker, and several short talks 
were made from the floor. 

On July 24, Madisonville, Kentucky, 
was host to eight clubs: Henderson, 
Hopkinsville, Marion, Morganfield, 
Princeton, Providence, and Sturgis. The 
program was an especially interesting 
one, with Judge Ruby Laffoon of Madi- 
sonville, Judge Alvin Clark of Hopkins- 
ville, and Dick Park of Chattanooga as 
the speakers. At the close of the meet- 
ing District Secretary Brown held a 
conference on routine matters from which 
was derived much benefit. 

Under the management of Lieutenant 
Governor McElroy an inter-city meeting 
was held at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, on 
August 4, participated in by a delegation 
of fourteen from Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and seventy-six KrwaNniaAns and 
their wives from the Louisville club, the 
total attendance being about two hundred. 
There were numerous interesting speakers 
and the guests left feeling that the meet- 
ing had been of material benefit to all. 

* * * 


Carolinas District Welcomes 
Kingstree and Ahoskie 
The newest member of the Carolinas 
district family is Kingstree, South 
Carolina. The new club at Ahoskie, 


North Carolina, completed on July 6, 
received its charter on August 20 from 
the hands of District Governor Sikes. 
With these two new clubs, the Carolinas 
district is now composed of 76 clubs. 

Many inter-club meetings have been 
held throughout the district during the 
year, the largest being at Kinston, North 
Carolina, on August 21 at which practi- 
cally every club in eastern North Caro- 
lina was present. International Trustee 
Charles W. Gold gave a most interesting 
talk. 

When the announcement was made 
that another organization contemplated 
the building of a hospital for crippled 
children in Columbia, 8. C., the Kiwanis 
club proceeded to get an option on the land 
necessary to build the first unit of this 
hospital and notified the promoters that 
the club would donate the land amount- 
ing to $4,500 as its contribution to the 
aid of the under-privileged child. 

All of the district is intensely interested 
in the coming district convention which 
is to be held at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
November 5-6 and it is expected that 
there will be a large attendance. 

+ ~ 7 


Pacific-Northwest Plans a Great 
District Convention 

District Governor Neal returned re- 
cently from a trip to the district con- 
vention city, Vancouver, B. C. He was 
accompanied by Past Governor Law- 
rence and District Secretary Jones. 
On the trip Governor Neal addressed 
KIwANIs meetings at Mount Vernon and 
Bellingham. It is anticipated that a 
much larger crowd than usual will be 
present at the district convention on 
account of the dedication of the Harding 





Deeds which are a harvest to eternity.” 


Memorial which follows the convention. 

International President Moss arrived 
in Vancouver on August 10th to outline 
the plans of Kiwanis International 
for unveiling the Warren G. Harding 
Memorial. 

District Inter-club Chairman Jack 
Siegle of Tacoma reports splendid co- 
operation on behalf of the clubs in the 
observance of District Visitation Day. 
August 25th was set as the day for the 
first event of this nature in the district 
and practically all of the clubs either 
visited some other Kiwanis group or 
were similarly entertained. 

Two important activities have marked 
the work of the Pacific Northwest clubs 
during the summer months: Inter-club 
picnics and Campfire Girls camp de- 
velopment. Aberdeen and Hoquiam 
have joined in sponsoring a camp at 
Lake Quinault and Bellingham and 
Mount Vernon KiwaniAns have a simi- 
lar project completed at Lake Samish, 
midway between the two cities. Spo- 
kane members have just finished the 
installation of a tennis court and drink- 
ing fountain at the Lake Coeur D’ Alene 
camp; Seattle has spent large sums in 
improving Camp Sealth on Vashon 
Island and Portland Kiwanians dedi- 
cated a new Kiwanis Hospital Cottage 
at Camp Namanu on the Sandy River. 

Each month several of the clubs report 
the devoting of a noon session to the 
entertainment of the veterans of the 
Civil War. Such work should appeal to 
every club, for the ranks of the Grand 
Army are thinning out rapidly and 
soon will be but a memory. KiIwaANIANns 
of Klamath Falls were the latest to put 
on a program of this nature. 

















Just before the ‘‘swimming period’’. 


awrence, Massachusetts. 
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the Kiwanis Club of 


These boys are at the er Health Children’s Camp which receives financial support from 
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Clubs entitled to special mention for 
activities are: Aberdeen, which financed 
a band-master for the Boy Scouts; 
Olympia for completing a fence around 
their athletic field and Colfax for the 
completion of shower baths throughout 
the Colfax Tourist Park. 

All of the coast clubs have done their 
full duty in entertaining the host of visi- 
tors that attended the various fraternal 
conventions during the past two months. 
Over 100,000 visitors toured through the 
district to and from these national con- 
ventions and in every city KiwaNians 
were busy upon entertainment com- 
mittees, many of the clubs adjourning 
their meetings to assist or hold special 
meetings in honor of the hundreds of 
visiting KiwaNnians that were present 
from all parts of America. 

Ss ss ¢ 
Prepare For Texas District 
Convention 

On July 20th San Marcos, Taylor and 
Austin held an inter-club meeting at 
Barton Springs, municipal playground, 
Austin, Texas, to stimulate interest in 
attendance at district convention to be 
held at Austin, September 7-8. There 
is an added reason why Austin feels 
sure that it is to have one of the best 
conventions in the history of the dis- 
trict. Jules Brazil is to sing and enter- 
tain. 

Some of the new additions to the 
Texas-Oklahoma district are Browns- 
ville, completed on June 15 (sponsored 
by Harlingen and San Benito) and Has- 
kell, Oklahoma, sponsored by Muskogee. 


Many Projects Interest 
Iowa Clubs 
The principal activities in which the 
clubs of the Nebraska-Iowa district are 
engaged are open air meetings, inter- 
club meetings, and many meetings in 
which farmers are special guests during 
industrial and farm programs. Many 
clubs have been sponsoring camps on 
lakes for Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and 
other similar organizations. Other clubs 
have devoted much of their time to the 
recognition of various grade and high 
schools 


Nebraska- 
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New Jersey Publishes 
District Efficiency 
Reports 


The New Jersey district 
has published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Examples of Kr- 
wanis Club Efficiency.” 
The efficiency reports of 
South Orange-Maplewood, 
North Hudson, and At- 
lantic City, which won first, 
second, and third place in 
the blue, silver and gold di- 
visions respectively in the 
International Efficiency 
Contest, were published in 
pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the clubs of 
the district. 

Every club in the New 





= 





Jersey district has partici- 
pated in at least one inter- 
club meeting in 1925 and 











every one of the 52 clubs 
has had an official visit 
from the district governor 
or lieutenant-governor. 

The clubs are distributing Colliers’ 
Moral Code for school children in New 
Jersey. Many of the clubs are interest- 
ing themselves in securing adequate 
highway connections to and from the 
Hudson River vehicular tunnel. The 
clubs of Hudson County are fostering a 
movement to save the Palisades from 
building defacement. 

July 9th was the date of the third quar- 
terly meeting of the district trustees at 
which there was an attendance of 350. 
The meeting was featured by speeches 
from past International Trustee H. Walter 
Gill, Governor Carrington and _ other 
noted KrwaNiIANns. 

The Shore Road from New York to 
Cape May will be opened to traffic in 
September. The clubs along this hard- 
surfaced highway, known as Route 4, 
will play a prominent part in this road 
opening. It is due to their concerted 
action that the New Jersey State High- 
way Commission completed this road 
in one year instead of four years as was 
originally planned. 
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There were 250 Kiwanians and their ladies at the Owen Sound, Ontario, charter 


presentation. 


The clubs of Barrie, Orillia 
onto and West Toronto were represented, 


Midland, Guelph, Hamilton, Tor- 
This group photograph is published 


because of the splendid attendance of clubs. 


The International Attendance Trophy Awarded to the winning 
clubs in each of three divisions. 
Petersburg, Virginia: and Elmwood, Illinois. 


These were Davenport, Iowa; 


Inter-Club Meetings in Ontario- 
Quebec 


A large delegation from the Barrie 
club paid an inter-club visit to West 


Toronto. This exchange of visits has 
been an annual affair ever since the 
formation of the Barrie club. It also 


sent fifty members to Orillia to attend 
their Ladies’ Night and charter presenta- 
tion which occurred in June. The 
London club visited the Kitchener club 
and put on a splendid program on June 


10. September 21-22 are the dates for 
the district convention at Ottawa. 


[t is expected that there will be a good 
attendance, since a great deal of interest 
is being manifested by the many clubs. 
Owen Sound has recently had its charter 
presentation meeting. 


+ * * 


Georgia District Governor Visits 
Many Clubs 


Doubtless echoes of the Saint Paul Con- 
vention will continue to be heard for a 
long time and many such echoes have 
been sounding in weekly luncheon no- 
tices and monthly reports in the Georgia 


district. District Governor Mundy has 
been visiting many of the clubs in 


southern and eastern Georgia, in many 
instances visiting two clubs a day. He 
is particularly interested in spreading 
the spirit caught at Saint Paul. 

The outstanding activity of the Georgia 
clubs during the summer months has been 
in connection with agriculture, especially 
in the middle and southern sections 
where the boll weevil has in previous 
years ruined the cotton crop, and where 
now under such leadership as is furnished 
by the Kiwanis clubs, other crops are 
being introduced such as watermelons, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, and _ bright 
leaf tobacco, and from all reports, Geor- 
gia is finally but surely on the upward 
grade. 

From the larger cities, boys and girls 
have been sent to summer camps, and 
from the smaller places, farm boys and 
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The Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon, presents a flag to the oldest veteran. 
District Secretary Harold C. Jones at left. 


girls have been enabled to attend various 
functions where they have received in- 
spiration and instruction along agricul- 
tural and live stock lines. Many of the 
clubs are engaging more and more in 
inter-club meetings and visitation by 
delegates from one club to another. 
* * * 
A. G. Luedeman of Deer Lodge New 
Governor of Montana 

At the close of a spirited contest, during 
the biggest convention Montana has ever 
had, A.G. Luedeman of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, was elected district governor. J.V. 
Kohler of Helena was elected Lieutenant 
Governor in the western division and 
Marian Dietrich of Billings was elected 
Lieutenant Governor in the eastern divi- 
sion. The next convention is to be held at 
Anaconda which city was unopposed in 
the invitation for the next year’s con- 
vention. 

The district will enlarge its program 
of service on behalf of the under-privi- 
leged child, through the expansion of 
district activity as well as extending the 
work of the individual clubs. 

Recognizing the great importance of 
the best possible system of highways, 
the convention went on record endorsing 
a constructive plan of state road construc- 
tion, to be financed from Federal money 
and revenues from automobile licenses, 
and urged the organization of a state good 
roads association to co-operate with the 
state highway commission and civic bodies 
in working out the plans, either to be sub- 
mitted in an initiated measure or to the 
next legislature. 

As agriculture in Montana is increasing, 
all the clubs will expand their activities 
in this direction, working through the 
regular committees. 

The convention expressed unqualified 
belief in the value of irrigation and the 
efforts of Montana people and their 
congressmen to complete the several 
reclamation projects were endorsed and 
continuance was urged on a non-parti- 
san and business basis. 


It is interesting to note that at one of 
the convention luncheons, eight new mem- 
bers were inducted into the active mem- 
bership of the Helena club by Internation- 
al President Moss. Hon. John E. 
Erickson, governor of the State of Mon- 
tana was one of them. 

The presence of the governor, and his 
active membership, means much to the 
increasing prominence of Kiwanis in the 
civic affairs of the state. 

Luncheons during the convention were 
given over to musie and songs of fellow- 
ship, and short talks on the value of 
Kiwanis membership. A_ lieutenant 
governor was in charge of each luncheon. 
Musie throughout all sessions, under the 
direction of Fred Kessler, was reported 
as being especially good. 
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North Shore Host to Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District 

The Illinois-Eastern Iowa district is 
ablaze with enthusiasm for the district 
convention to be held under the auspices 
of the North Shore club on September 
15-16. Arrangements are being made to 
entertain a record attendance of dele- 
gates and visitors. 

The principal addresses will be on 
Kiwanis Education, Under-Privileged 
Child, Citizenship and Agriculture with 
the following as speakers: Past Inter- 
national President George H. Ross, 
International Trustee, Raymond M. 
Crossman,Rodney Brandon, Judge Fred- 
erick DeYoung and Ex-Governor Low- 
den. Some of the entertainment that is 
awaiting the convention visitors will be 
in the form of a magnificent water carni- 
val and automobile drive on the Lake 
Shore. One hundred per cent attendance 
from the eighty-seven clubs in the dis- 
trict is assured. 

+ * + 
Provide Mountain Trips for Children 


During the vacation season, clubs in 
the California-Nevada district have been 
chiefly busy with providing mountain trips 
for Boy Scouts and _ under-priviledged 
children. Outstanding clubs in _ this 
respect are Bell, Glendale, Montrose, La 
Crescenta and Stockton. The Banning 
and Escondido clubs are obtaining swim- 
ming tanks fer their cities, and the Long 
Beach club has just completed an $800.00 
cabin for the Boy Scouts and are starting 
the erection of another $2,500.00 cabin. 
The Napa club has put on a program for 
the Farm Center. 

The District Trustees Meeting was 
held at Reno, August 22nd, and the 
District Convention will be held at San 
Diego, November 138th and 14th. 

Plans are under way for the joint 
Charter Night of the Richmond and 
Eastlake, Oakland clubs on September 
19th. 

















The Kiwanis Club of Excelsior Springs, Missouri, has made possible this 
large swimming pool with a water filtering plant that changes the water 


daily. 
pavilion, boating, 


The club has transformed 100 acres of wooded blue _— = 
lands into a very a park which boasts a large 
shing and playgrounds for children. 
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If | Could Tell 


lf rhythmic notes could sing the song 
That in my heart I feel, 

(nd lyric chords would loose my tongue 
To strains of greater zeal, 

The music that would fill all space 

Would charm a world or two, 

And smiles would wreathe each happy face 
Like sunshine breaking through 

If heartfelt love could be expressed 

My words would sacchar be, 

And this old world would soon be blessed 
With rarest melody, 

With thought for neighbor and for friend 
(nd ev ry one we meet, 

The sorrows of the world would end 

In sunshine round our feet. 


If you could know my heart's great wish 
How true it wishes well, 
With glow of love your cheeks would blush 
And love your heart would swell, 
And all about would catch the thrill 
That warms the hearts of men, 
And on, and on, ‘twould spread until, 
It all came back again. 

Edgar P. Elzey, Parkersburg, W. Va 
* 


In the Old Door-way 


There's a dear old plac e I love, 

Tis my shrine and treasure-trove, 

And my heart wanders back again today; 
There to linger for awhile, 

And to revel in the smile 

That will greet me in the old Doorway. 


There's a trellis ‘bout the door, 

With a rambler running o er, 

\nd the roses clamber there bright and gay, 
There's an arm seat at the side, 

Filled with cushions deep and wide, 
There's a welcome in the old Doorway 


When I'm worn with toil and strife, 

When 1 want a lease on life, 

| love to wander back awhile to stay; 

in that dear old place of rest, 

That old place I love the best, 

Back with Mother in the old Doorway 
Edgar P. Elzey, Parkersburg, W. Va 


* 


15 cts. a dozen and 
Strickly Fresh 


last nite when i opened my paper 
grate happiness filled me with glee, 
it reeley seamed out of the question, 
but there it was—printed for me 


i red it, re-red it & pondered, 

& finely, on week, trembling legs, 
i went to my wife in the kitchen 

& asked for sum bacon & eggs 


Paste this in your song 
book 


New and clever Kiwanis song 
parodies come across our desk 
from time to time. When we get 
a good one like the following, we 
shall pass it on in this form: 
(To the tune of America, the 
Beautiful) 


We build for ages, net today, 
With justice, truth and i 
right; 
We build for manhood and for _ | 
God 
With faith and love, not 
might. 
We build for others, and our- 
selves, 
We build with things worth 
while; 
We build, to make a better 
world, 
With sunshine, song and 
smile. 


Great brotherhood of builders, ! 
each | 
With forward vision blessed, 
On every heart and every 
mind | 
High duty’s call impres- 
sed 
Kiwanis International, 
Hold fast your upward 
way— 
An inspiration to the world 
Forever and a day! 
—Ed. Snover, Jr., 
Port Huron, Mich 


“but, eggs, you shoold no, are expensive.'! 
“my dear,’ i replide, “they are not, 

when they're selling for fifteen a dozen 
two eggs cannot cost such a lot.” 


“FIFTEEN CENTS’—& i ran for my 
paper 
to prove that the prises were low, 
but the werds i had red had been quoted 
from “twenty-five years ago.” 
Punkin” Spinning. 


* 
‘““Black-berries s In 
Bloom! 
The rain is fallin’ an’ the crick is swirlin’ 


‘roun, 
The wheat is thin an’ headin’ an’ the wind 
ll beat it down. 


(378) 





The frost has killed the peaches; corn is 
_rottin’ in the groun’; 
The skies keep dark an’ lowerin’ an’ the 


air is full uv gloom; 
But thank the Lord fer one thing, “‘Black- 


berries is in bloom!” 


In every nook an’ corner, on almost every 
farm, 

They bloom so white and’ purty with a 
sort of clingin’ charm. 

Each bloom so pure an’ trustin’ like God's 
bells aginst alarm! 

‘Course with wheat an’ corn a-failin’ they 
cain't be no money boom; 
But God's Bank shore ain't 
black-berries is in bloom. 


empty fer 


Yes the clouds is thick an’ lowerin’ and 
the rain jist pours an’ soaks 

An’ the air is full uv growlin’, an’ sighs, 
an’ muttered croaks; 

An’ yud think frum what y're hearin’ 
that God's fergittin’ folks. 

Then sumtimes I git to wunderin, ‘does 
He live in this here gloom?” 

Then I hear the robins callin’, an’ black- 
berries is in bloom! 
- Horace A. Sprague, Oakland City, Ind 


* 
We Won 


To the Kiwanis Club of Petersburg, Virginia, Winner 
of the Attendance Contest, in the Silver 
Division, 1925 


We won! 

Say, the joy of winning is fine. 

The laggard will smile, 

But it’s richly worth while 

To come up at the head of the line. 
Still just to win—that's never enough 
Was the game hard and fair? 

Played each man on the square? 

Is the club made of good human stuff? 


We won! 

And the praise for winning was loud 
Some cynic will sneer, 

But why should we care.. 

As victors we may be a bit proud. 

Still just beating, is hardly worth toasting 
With the club under test 

Every man did his best. 

It's of this the whole bunch now is boasting 


We won! 

And the thrill of winning is deep. 

Like a holiday gang 

We cheered and we sang. 

Now a trophy for winning we keep. 

But the thrill and the glory will perish. 
Could we lose in the game, 

Smile and strive just the same? 

It's this spirit Kiwanis must cherish.— 
—J. Callaway Robertson, Petersburg, Va, 














T THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 














Solve Civic Problems 


Since the Krwanis Club of Selma, 
North Carolina, was organized a short 
while ago, it has erected road signs on 
all roads leading into town. These signs 
have the Kiwanis emblem and the words 
“‘We Welcome You—Let Us Serve You” 
on one side, and on the other, ‘‘Good-bye, 
Come Again.”’ A baseball team has been 
organized and all the gate receipts have 
been given to the local Boy Scout organi- 
zation. The club held a farmer’s night 
and had many farmers present who 
enjoyed an address delivered by one of 
the foremost agricultural men of the state. 
Through the efforts of KIwanirans, 
= probably will get a much needed 

otel. 


* * * 
Build New Playgrounds 


Emporia, Virginia, KtwaNnrans donned 
their overalls and tore down all obstruc- 
tions on the grounds selected for the com- 
munity playgrounds adjacent to the high 
school. One force was engaged in erect- 
ing the playground equipment, while 
the other was engaged in removing old 
buildings, fences and the leveling of 
ground in the athletie field. As a result, 


“It isn’t the job you intend to do, 


Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


It’s the work you’ve really done. 


Emporia today has very creditable com- 
munity playgrounds. The club has 
undertaken only those things that are 
worthy of Krwanis recognition and has 
been successful in all its undertakings. 
It has encouraged school athletics and 
donated football uniforms to the high 
school team and attended a game. Later, 
it donated $500 to the dental clinie fund 
at the schools. This club, for the first 
time in the history of the town, organ- 
ized the churches and schools into a body 
in the establishment of a community 
Christmas tree celebration. It sent 
delegates to the South Atlantic Coastal 
Highway Association meeting at Jackson- 
ville and it not only believes in building 
a bigger and better community, but 
building better roads. 
* * * 


‘*Dirt Farmer Night’’ a Success 

KrwantAns of Newport News, Virginia, 
celebrated annual “Dirt Farmer Night”’ on 
which each K1wantAn had as his guest 
a real dirt farmer from one of the three 
or four adjacent counties. These farmers 
brought specimens of the fruit, vege- 
tables and other products of their farms 
which were awarded as prizes to Ki- 





WANIANS. The KIWANIANs in turn pro- 
vided a number of useful prizes suitable 
to a dirt-farmer’s needs, which were 
awarded to the guests. This meeting 
was planned by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and proved to be a most interesting 
and enjoyable occasion. The club 
donated tuition fees for the William and 
Mary College summer course in agricul- 
ture to the most deserving member of 
the farm clubs in the rural schools. 
+ ~ +” 


Vaudeville for Charity 

A sum of money was subscribed by 
the Kiwanis Club of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, toward securing a speaker for 
high school parent-teacher community 
program which was very successful. The 
use of trucks and drivers was offered 
for picking up clothing ziven to the Near 
East Relief and transportation to port 
of export was paid. The club raised 
$500 for charitable purposes by giving 
a vaudeville frolic. 

. * . 
Marble Tournament Arouses 
Enthusiasm 

The Kiwanis Club of Summit, New 

Jersey, is proud to have been the sponsor 

















The Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, gave a picnic for these kiddies belonging to the Guardian Angel Orphanage. 
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for the boy who 
carried off the 
honors of marble 
champion of New 
Jersey at the re- 
cent tournament 
in Bloomfield. Af- 
ter the boy had 
won the city cham- 
pionship, Summit 
KIWANIANS who 
staged the event, 
became enthusias- 
tic and they ar- 
ranged for his en- 
try in the State 
Championship. 
This event was 
attended by hun- 
dreds of spectators 
including the May- 
or of Bloomfield, 
who awarded him 
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other local civic 
clubs. During the 
afternoon, sports 
were staged which 
included foot races 
of a humorous na- 
ture, such as egg 
and spoon, back- 
ward, ete. The 
events were all 
keenly contested, 
the KIwantrans 
winning with a 
point score of 54 
to 46. The win- 
ners were pre- 
sented with a pew- 
ter stein and the 
loosers receive a 
large medal, silver 
mounted. This 
picnic was instru- 
mental in further 








the medal em- 
blematie of the 
State champion- 


ship. 
* * * 


Sponsor Credit 
Corporation 


The club at Madison, 
Georgia, sponsored and 
put over the organiza- 
tion of Morgan county 
intermediate credit cor- 
poration. This organiza- 
tion exists to finance 
farmers in the planting, 
fertilization, cultivation 
and marketing of their 
crops, where they are not 
able to earry on the work 





You can’t beat this for fun! The kids living in congested parts of Joliet, Hlinois, 


are grateful to Kiwanians for these public showers. 





cementing the 
good feeling which 
exists between the 
clubs. 

+ * * 


Advertise Their City 

KrwaniAns at Winamac, Indiana, gave 
a minstrel show from which the money 
derived is to be used in advertising Wina- 
mae as a tradingeenter. The club Com- 
mittee on Business Standards has been 
active in working out a plan to draw 
the farming community to Winamac as a 
trading center. 
that a great many of the people who 
should be trading at Winamac are trad- 
ing in some of the surrgunding towns. 
Weekly prizes will be given from tickets 


The committee feels 


issued with each 


purchase. This 

If the mischievous countenances of campaign will con- 

these boys count for anything, ‘“‘pyr- tinue until the Fall 

amiding’’ for the boy atop looks ; “ : 

erilous. These are a few of the boys Festival which will 
ept at camp by the Kiwanis Club o » spons 

Fargo, North Dakota, who pay all ex- : rs en by 
penses for a week. 1€ ClUN, 


without help. There are 
many such cases in the 
county, caused by the 
boll weevil invasion. The 
elub has also backed or- 
ganization of white and 
colored farmers forming a 
Farmer's Advisory Board. 
These farmers meet 
monthly and discuss their 
problems and plan farm- 
ing for the year. Their 
action and recommenda- 
tions govern the farming 


a 


Work for Girls’ Camp 


At Searsville Lake summer camp of the 
Berkeley, California, Camp Fire Girls, the 
Kiwanis club furnished and set up the 
tents for 125 girls. The elub provided 
material and built the kitchen and 

















interests of the 
community. 
> . > 

Finance Child- 

ren’s Clinic 

The under- 
privileged child 
program of the 
Krwanis Club of 
Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky, is being de- 
veloped. This club 
has undertaken to 
finance the ex- 
pense of a tonsil 
and adenoid clinic 
for poor children 
of the Middlesboro 
publie schools. 
This is only the 
beginning of an 
extended program 
laid out by the 
club. 


* . > 


Entertain Civic 
Club 

At an “Outdoor 

Frolie’’ the KrIwan- 

is Club of Yar- 

mouth, N.S., Can- 

ada, entertained 


entire 




















Kiwanian R. Bazile Brossier (right) of Orlando, Florida, and his pilot, who flew 

500 miles to attend a meeting that his club might retain! ts 100% average in 

the recent International Attendance Contest. His plane was wrecked when 

it took a nose dive into the earth. ‘Slightly injured,’’ he smilingly said, ‘‘but 
we made it."’ 


store room, presented a flag and pole, 


and at the end 
of the term it 
disbanded the 
eamp. The club 
was also instru- 
mental in secur- 
ing an additional 
sum from the 
Mayor’s Fund to 
be used for under- 
privileged girls’ 
vacations at the 
camp. 
- * * 


‘‘Happiness 
Car’’ Run 
Second Year 


A campaign was 
completed by the 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania club 
for funds to oper- 
ate the ‘““Krwanis 
Happiness Car” 
for the 1925 sea- 
son. During the 
months of July 
and August this 
car, accompanied 
by aselected quar- 
tette of opera 








singers, visited the various recrea- 
tion centers of Philadelphia and rendered 
a series of vocal concerts. A part of the 
nears Was moving pictures projected 
rom the car. These pictures included 
an educational film, a current topic film 
and a comedy. In addition to the 
recreation centers, the car was sent to 
various orphanages, Old Folks’ Home, 
and other charitable institutions with the 
idea of bringing happiness to the hearts 
of the less fortunate. This is the second 
year the club has undertaken this work. 
* 


Active in Under-privileged Child Work 


The under-privileged child committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, sent 1,508 children (including 
those from the sixth grade down, from 
both private, parochial and _ public 
schools) at a cost of $386 to the circus. 
The club maintains a Kiwanis room 
at the St. Joseph Hospital at a cost of 
$1,000 per year. It has just taken care 
of three adenoids and tonsil operations. 

* * 


Campaign to Stop Forest Fires 


The Kiwanis Club of Montrose-La 
Crescenta, California, wishing to interest 
the Boy Scouts in the campaign to stop 
forest fires ,invited them to a meeting. 
Prizes were given to the boy or girl who 
secured most signatures to a pledge for 
cooperation in this movement. Members 
also assisted a woman, deserted by her 
husband who had maintained a paper 
route. The club purchased her an auto- 
mobile and by earrying on her husband’s 
work, she was enabled to support her 
family. allen 3s 


Visit Rural School 


Members of the Medicine Hat, AI- 
berta, Canada, club had visited thirteen 
rural schools and found that nothing in 
the way of playground material was 
provided for the school children. The 
members supplied bats and balls and 
during recess periods joined the children 
in games. Many letters of appreciation 
have been received from the _ school 
children and the members are planning 
to make these visits a monthly occasion. 


Endorse Boy Scout Movement 

The Boy Scout movement was en- 
dorsed by the Kiwanis Club of Nelson- 
ville, North Carolina, and the sum of $350 
was raised to take care of back indebted- 
ness of this organization. This club co- 
operated with the assistant county agent 
in a campaign for ‘“‘more and better 
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milk.’”’ A local show was staged and the 
sum of $120 was netted which went 
towards the charity fund. 

* * * 


Musical Comedy Nets $1,000 


Last winter the Billings, Montana, 
club sponsored the production of a 
musical comedy from which approxi- 
mately a thousand dollars was realized 
for their under-privileged child fund. 
The club plans to use this fund for re- 
moval of mental, moral and physical 
handicaps of school children; also to 
assist boys and girls displaying excep- 
tional genius along a particular line who 
might otherwise be unable to develop 
such talent. To this activity, the club 
has added the arrangement of a Lyceum 
Course during the winter months, which 
every child is permitted to attend at a 
mere nominal admission fee. To say 
that the Billings’ youngsters feel that the 
Kiwanis club is their club, and that 
they look forward with eagerness to 
these Lyceum numbers isn’t the half of it. 

* * * 


Boost City Campaign 

Kriwanians of Pineville, Kentucky, 
are boosting the city as an attractive 
place for tourists and conventions. 
An attractive folder has been issued and 
the business men of the city are enclosing 
these folders in their regular mail. 

+* * 


Establishes Summer Camp 

The South Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
club established its first summer camp 
for under-privileged children which was 
financed by the proceeds of a play put 
on by Krwantans entitled ‘Nothing 
but the Truth.’’ The club held a regular 
meeting at the camp where all members 
could see the work being done. 

* * 


Secure Bond Issue 

At last, after working for nearly four 
years for a new high school, the K1wanis 
Club of Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
finds its efforts realized. A bond issue 
for $310,000 was voted upon and passed 
by the citizens of Martinsburg. Ku1- 

WANIS has scored again! 

7 + ~ 


Found Scholarship 


With the establishment of a scholar- 
ship at the University of Wisconsin, to 
be awarded annually to some member 
of the Sheboygan County Boys’ -and 
Girls’ Pig, Calf and Poultry club, the 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club 
has forged another link in the chain of 
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friendship and good-will by which it 
hopes to bring about a greater degree 
of understanding between the worker 
in the city and the toiler in the country. 
In connection with the scholarship, the 
KIWANIANS arranged a picnic and invited 
the members of the various agricultural 
clubs to be their guests. About eighty 
boys and girls attended, accompanied 
by parents and friends. 


Record of Attendance 


The Kiwanis Club of Petersburg, 
Virginia, is very proud of the attendance 
record it made last year. The member- 
ship of the club at December 31, 1924 
was 79, and the lowest average of any 
member during the year was 60%, and 
this was occasioned by the members 
being sick in the hospital for several 
weeks. The total percentage for this year 
was 92.68%. Twenty-two of the club 
members had 100% attendance for the 
year, 17 over 95%, 21 over 90%, 10 over 
85%. 

id a o 


Bazaar Raises Funds for Hospital 

Summoning all the heads of various 
civic and fraternal organizations of the 
city together, the Kiwanis Club of 
Benson, Minn. ., laid the foundation plans 
fora two-day gala-bazaar which resulted 
in the turning over of a check for $4,- 
246.27, to the Swift County Hospital 
Association, placing the local hospital on 
a firm financial footing. The club sec- 
retary headed the executive committee 
in charge as chairman; the past and pre- 
sent president of the club and a director 
served on the committee, and the club as 
a whole put the final touch on the event 
by appropriating $50 from the club treas- 
ury to pay for all needed expense, thus 
permitting the benefit slogan: ‘Gross 
Proceeds Net Profit—Not a Penny of 
Expense”’ to be an accomplished fact. 
The event was staged in the local armory. 

The Benson club will complete its 
third year of existence next month and 
at present is at its peak strength in 
membership. Its 1925 public activities 
include the placing of snow fences along 
roads entering into the city, the staging 
of a musical show, the providing of prizes 
for a county-wide breadbaking and 
garment making contest, extensive im- 
provement of the local tourist park, 
and the lending of its backing to an 
alfalfa show to be held in an adjoining 
village. 
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Introducing the “‘Jacians”’ 


By Robert Louis Schirmer, Acting Executive Director, United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 


UST as KiwaNians can point with 
pride to the testimonials received 
@ from commercial organization ex- 
ecutives in towns where the good influ- 
ence of Kiwanis International has borne 
such rich fruit, so does the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce take on 
fresh inspiration from the constant en- 
couragement it receives from KiwANIANS 
and other business men throughout our 
land who are assisting, in addition to 
observing the growth of the compara- 
tively new young business men’s com- 
mercial organization movement in their 
communities. Kiwanis _ Inter- 
national has always impressed its mem- 
bers with the expanding values accruing 
to the individual when he hooks up his 
own puny efforts in large tasks for com- 
munity betterment with that of others 
following the same unselfish purpose. 
It is because of this inherent and pub- 
licly expressed attitude of KIwANIANS 
that the federation of junior Chambers 
of Commerce looks to them for sympa- 
thetic encouragement in the expansion 
of an idea of recognized worth, knowing 
as it does that commercial organization 
secretaries have repeatedly voiced their 
satisfaction as to the attitude KiwaNIaNns 
take in recognizing the boundaries of 
the field of endeavor a local Chamber 
of Commerce, as distinguished from 
what is commonly referred to as “service 
clubs,”’ is accountable for to its members 
among whom, in ever increasing and de- 
pendable numbers, are to be found 
KiIWANIANS themselves. 


own 


Who are Jacians? 

Just as there are business men who are 
KiwaNIAns at heart but are not known 
by that name as there are also men whose 
philosophy of life or business hooks up 
with that of other organized groups, 
they have no right to the use of a name 
which has been given a value through 
the work of the organized group unless 
they are willing to be accountable to 
that group so long as they parade under 
its name and contribute to the upholding 
of the standards which have given the 
name its value; so has the federation of 
junior Chambers of Commerce intro- 
duced the name ‘“JACIAN’’—coined 
from the letters “J. C. N.” meaning 
“Junior Chamber National’’ a para- 
phrase of the official name of The United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
which was born in St. Louis in June, 1920 

as a distinguishing mark of one who 
belieyes in following certain accepted 
high standards of “junior chamber” 
procedure and ethics. 

Why are there ‘‘Jacians’’? 

In an address made by the secretary 
of one of the country’s outstanding com- 
mercial organizations at a recent con- 
vention he said: ““To create any organiza- 
tion as an end in and of itself, simply for 
the purpose of having an organization, 
is both futile and foolish. To create an 
effective organization to meet some 
real need and serve some useful pur- 
pose is a distinct contribution to pro- 


gress. A chamber’s existence is justi- 
fied only when it is effectively organized 
and operated to meet real needs and to 
perform useful services not already 
effectively covered by some other existing 
agency.’ This is the recognized funda- 
mental of National Junior Chamber 
operation. It was to meet a real need 
that the “junior chamber’’ sprang into 
being. Mr. Joseph H. Defrees, who was 
President of the National Senior Cham- 
ber when the National Junior Chamber 
was born in 1920, clearly stated this 
need in a letter he sent at the first con- 
vention of the U. S. Jr. Chamber of 
Commerce, when he said: 

“T regard the young business man as 
a business man, no more to be excluded 
from the councils of business of the 
nation than the old business man. The 
one goes to counterbalance and to sup- 
plement the judgment of the other. The 
one comes to the council as already 
enlisted in the business field and looking 


to his future in that field but with all 
the enthusiasm and progressiveness of 
youth. The other comes with that 
mature judgment born of experience, 
and that conservatism which experience, 
the battering of the world and the success 
in business, in most cases naturally, lead 
him to. To include in business councils 
either one without the other is to neglect 
a vital part of business as a whole. 
“You might then, well ask why it is 
that I do not advocate the admission of 
young business men to full-fledged ac- 
tivity in existing Chambers of Commerce 
in which the older business men take 
their part, and why I support organiza- 
tions of young business men as such? My 
answer would be that I regard this not 
so much as a question of right or wrong 
theory but as the most effective way in 
which the young business man can make 
his proper influence felt. In the existing 
Chambers of Commerce the young man 
(Next page) 








Shenandoah Sponsors Niagara Falls 


Excursion 


The Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, which has gained enviable reputa- 
tion through having last year sponsored 
a pilgrimage composed of school children 
to the tomb of Lincoln, this season ran an 
excursion for grown-ups, starting from 
Shenandoah on a tour to Niagara Falls 
and other eastern points. 

Reservations were made for about 1600 
representatives of 175 communities in 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, and Indiana. The itinerary, which 
lasted from July 16th to 23d, included an 
entire day at Detroit, where the party 
were guests of the Kiwanis Club of De- 
troit and the Ford Motor Company. 
Some of the side trips included a visit to 
Buffalo and an entire day in Toronto, 
Canada, going through the gorge route to 
Lewiston, New York, where the guests 
embarked on the steamer “Corona,”’ one 








of the largest of the fleet of steamers that 
ply Lake Ontario. A stop was made at 
Decatur, Illinois, where the party en- 
joyed band music and ice-cream cones as 
guests of their Kiwanis club. 

The excursion was sponsored by the 
club wholly without profit to them and was 
done for the purpose of education and to 
make it possible for people of moderate 
means to have a real sight-seeing vacation, 
special low rates being made _ possible 
through cooperation of so large a number. 
Each train was provided with volunteer 
nurses and doctors to look after the needs 
of any person who required such attention. 

A questionnaire was given to each one 
of the excursionists to suggest places for 
the next trip. London led. While in 
Toronto, club leaders held a conference 
with steamship representatives and tenta- 
tive plans were discussed. 








One of the four Pullman sections of Shenandoah Kiwanis excursionists stopping at 
Decatur, Illinois, for afternoon refreshments served by the local Kiwanians 
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(From preceding page) 
admitted to membership would have to 
overcome the weight of tradition, which 
naturally restricts the holding of the 
higher positions and the make-up of 
committees to those of riper judgment 
and broader experience. If we were 
starting the whole movement for organ- 
ized business anew, I might not hold 
this view, but we are dealing with organ- 
izations whose traditions have been es- 
tablished through long years, and the 
young business man would naturally 
find them unduly restrictive, discourag- 
ing, and somewhat oppressive. 

“Again, the young business men who 
go to make up the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce are not, in the main, able to 
undertake the dues of existing senior 
commercial organizations, and, if ad- 
mitted on some plan of reduced dues, 
ean hardly be made to feel that they are 
part and parcel of the organization and 
have the same right to speak and act and 
be recognized as those who are their senior 
and pay full dues.”’ 

How the ‘‘Jacians’’ Operate 

Quoting again from the words of one 
of the deans of the commercial organiza- 
tion field, we find that ‘‘a chamber, when 
created, must be constructed in such 
form and operated in such manner as will 
efficiently serve the purposes for which 
it is designed.”’ As a typical example o* 
a set of purpose forged from the practical 
experience of a local unit which has been 
an experimental station for the develop- 
ment of a practical basis of operation of 
a “junior chamber,” the following ob- 
jectives of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Junior 
Association of Commerce are reprinted so 
that you can form your own opinion as to 
the worthwhileness of this movement: 

1. To assist the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce (senior) in advancing 
its program of usefulness to the com- 
munity according to the ability of the 
junior members. (Age limits Milwaukee 
J. A. C. are 18 to 35 years inclusive.) 

2. To assume the responsibility for 
doing collectively things to help ‘‘Make 
Milwaukee Mighty” which younger citi- 
zens of the community are primarily in- 
terested in and best in position to carry out. 

3. To stimulate appreciation of the 
responsibilities of citizenship; and pro- 
vide means for its members to develop 
themselves to actively carry out such 
duties. 

4. To develop leadership; and to in- 
culeate the highest ideals and ethies which 
should govern our dealings with our 
fellowmen. 

5. To create a high spirit of friendship 
among its own members; and provide 
means for their constructive contact 
with older citizens of the conmunity. 

6. To spread and instill the greatest 
possible understanding of the advantages 
and opportunities for service our city 
offers younger citizens, establishing med- 
iums for them to learn of the civic, com- 
mercial, industrial, educational, and 
social institutions, endeavoring to assist 
them to think seriously and wisely con- 
cerning the best available places for the 
fullest possible development and expres- 
sion of their individualities and person- 
alities. 
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7. To teach its members through 
project organization work as well as ex- 
periences gained in handling its own 
inner organization problem, how to 
effectively aid in meeting the needs of 
the community, the state, and the nation. 


8. To demonstrate the value of eco- 
operation in solving common problems 
beginning with its own management 
which is based upon the belief that its 
members who voluntarily assume re- 
sponsibility for the divisions of the work 
will personally gain that dynamic ability 
which comes only through direct appli- 
cation—that one learns by doing. 

9. To demonstrate practically that 
young business men ean effectively make 
their proper influence felt. 
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10. To establish the conviction that 
a man who is not living in a just and 
helpful relation ‘with his fellows, by no 
means whatever can be on right terms 
with God; and that nothing of lasting 
benefit can come into us unless it can 


again get out of us—that one must 
give in order to get. 
The construction of the machinery 


(Next page) 
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efficient medical service if desired, refined, 
congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sani- 
tarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
Creek—and enjoy a real “rest” vacation 
amid surroundings that lead you wy 
back to ‘the simple life’ and health. A 
week or so spent at Battle Creek will be 
worth many weeks of idle amusement at 
a so-called summer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 
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(From preceding page) 
that makes these objectives practically 
effective is, naturally, still in the process 
of evolution as is that of Chambers of 
Commerce with their history of over a 
hundred years of operation. The move- 
ment in its ten years of existence, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the 
St. Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
out of which grew the National Junior 
Chamber has been manned by volunteers 
and a few paid officers all of whom were 
building without any established proced- 
ure other than those fundamentals others 
had worked out and experience had proved 
wise to adapt to the distinet practice of 
“junior chamber”’ operation. Its paid of- 
ficials have voluntarily attended all known 
schools of Chamber of Commerce prac- 
tice, as well as others dealing with the 
marshalling of youthful forees, to better 


Should Income ‘Tax Saitends 


adapt ‘‘junior chamber’’ methods to all! 


tested procedure. 


KIwAaNIANns who feel that this young 
business men’s movement has a place 
in their community can get additional 
data by addressing their requests to the 
writer. 


—— ——__———_— 


Club Secretaries— 
Take Notice 


If you have any action pictures of 
activities in which your club members 
are engaged, The Kiwanis Magazine 
“an use them. Group photographs are 
welcomed by the Publicity Department 
for use in exhibits, district and Inter- 
national. 


Be 





Given More Consideration? 


By Kiwanian M. L. 


“Na previous article, I pointed out 
| that there is no basis for the general 

- Impression conveyed by newspapers, 
that income tax refunds are a matter of 
influence. The organization of the In- 
Come Tax Department is so perfected 
that it ean safely be said that it is im- 
possible for a taxpayer to get a tax refund 
unless, in the first instance, he paid 
moneys to the Government to which it 
was not lawfully entitled. 

If anything, under the present law and 
administrative system, refund claims are 
accorded the full consideration they merit 
especially as compared with proposed 
additional assessments. Before a tax 
may be additionally assessed, not only 
must the Commissioner approve of it, 
but the Board of Tax Appeals may have 
to do so, as well. What is more, the 
Government is bound by the Board’s 
decision, and its only further remedy 
is for it to bring suit against the tax- 
payer. In the case of refund claims, 
however, if the Commissioner has passed 
on the claim, the taxpayer’s only remedy 
is to the courts. There is no board to 
review the Commissioner’s actions as in 
the case of additional assessments. The 


Seidman, C. P. A. 


Income Tax Department, acting in the 
double capacity of sttorney and judge, 
has the last word, unless it is desired to 
go to the courts. 

This used to be the ease with additional 
assessments, as well, under prior revenue 
acts. However, when Congress was 
formulating the Revenue Act of 1924, 
under which we are now paying taxes, 
it recognized the double capacity in 
which the Commissioner was theretofore 
called upon to act, and realized that there 
was imposed upon him not only the duty 
to collect the tax, but also to adjudicate 
the various intricate questions involved 
in the determination of the amount of 
the tax, and therefore created the Board 
of Tax Appeals, independent of the 
Treasury Department, whose duty it 
would be to review the decisions of the 
Commissioner, where the taxpayer and 
the Commissioner could not come to an 
agreement themselves. 

The creation of this Board has been 
held as a most constructive piece of tax 
legislation, and rightfully so. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion was limited by law only to such 
cases where the Commissioner proposed 


the imposition of additional tax. Just 
why a taxpayer who has overpaid his 
taxes should not be entitled to at least 
as much consideration as one who has 
underpaid his taxes, has not been an- 
nounced. 


Overpayments usually result either 
from a desire to play safe, and thus give 
the government the benefit of every 
doubt, or because of pure error or lack 
of knowledge of the law and regulations. 
Whatever the cause, if the Government 
has collected more than what is owing 
from a particular taxpayer, the maxi- 
mum of consideration should be extended 
to his claim for refund. 

The percentage of taxpayers who want 
to go to the courts for their refund is 
very small indeed. The cost in most 
cases is prohibitive. 

The decisions of the Appeals Board 
strongly indicate that as a result of the 
present administrative procedure in con- 
nection with refunds, some taxpayers 
who are entitled to refunds are not 
getting what is in fact coming to them. 
The Board to date has either partially 
or fully reversed the Commissioner’s 
determinations in approximately 50% 
of all cases decided by the Board. In 
other words, in one-half the cases in 
which the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue demanded an additional tax, 
the Board has either eliminated the addi- 
tional tax entirely, or has reduced it, 
where, without the Board, the tax as 
demanded by the Commissioner would 
have had to be paid. 

Is it not fair to assume that if the 
Board’s jurisdiction extended to refunds, 
the Commissioner’s decisions on refund 
claims would be reversed and modified 
in an equal percentage of cases? If 
that is true, then the conclusion is unes- 
capable, that the taxpayer who has 
overpaid his tax is treated unjustly in 
being denied the right to have his claim 
reviewed by the Board. 


Congressional committees will soon 
meet for the purpose of considering a 


new Revenue Act. Every Revenue 
Act, so far passed, has been an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor. In the 


writer’s opinion, the extension of juris- 
diction of the Board of Tax Appeals to 
refund claims would alone characterize 
any new revenue act as an improvement 
over the present one. 








The Liberty Calendar 


(From page 370) 

moral, spiritual, and intellectual progress. 
Only recently have men dared to look 
Divinity squarely in the face and ask, 
Why? In past ages, men taught that 
there was once a paradise on this earth 
and that we have fallen from our high 
estate. The Greeks believed in their 
“Golden Age’’ and that the gods dis- 
appeared from this earth when man 
appeared but now such men as Dean 
Stanley tell us that tradition and it alone 
isresponsiblefor the myth. He goes on 
to prove to us that all of the gods of an- 
tiquity were once men, then demi-gods 
and finally tradition pronounced them 
allgods. We may try to deceive ourselves 
but thefact remainsthat Tradition, Super- 
stition and Custom are still powerful 
gods. Fear is the flotsam which drifts 
about in this ocean of unrest and discon- 
tent and floats with the tide of popular 
opinion. Surely “there is no devil but 
Fear.”’ He is the dragon of the Aryan, 
the satan of the Israelite, the jotun 
of the Norseman and the evil genus of 
our modern civilization. 


A tale is told, ’tis rather old, however it 
bears repetition; 

It illustrates or demonstrates the super- 
god’s position. 


Said a sailor man to a tailor man: ‘‘My 
wardrobe needs attention, 

So at your leisure, please, take my measure 
of accurate dimension. 


“My right, you perceive, isan empty sleeve— 
a victim of circumstance, 

So please diverse and buttons reverse on 
coat, waistcoat and pants.” 


Said the outraged tailor to the one-arm’d 
sailor, ‘‘My friend, it can’t be done. 

It never was so and I'll have you to know 
that I’m not to be the one 


“To change for the maimed tho they’re not to be 
blamed, soldiers, civilians and sail- 
ors; 

I can’t break a rule that I learned in a 
school for honest custom tailors.” 


The dog of the past made a nice warm nest 
by walking ’round and ’round 

In the broken bushes, the river rushes or 
moss of the soft, dry ground. 


The dog of today, in the very same way, 
encircles the parlor floor. 

We may ask him why, he would reply: 
‘Because I did it before.” 


Man has a dread as he sleeps in his bed of 
falling to the ground. 

In human nature, with all its culture, why 
ts this instinct found? 


The monkey who snores in the leafy bowers 
might answer if he would. 

He knows that a fall will end it all so he 
sleeps as monkeys should. 
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Convention Banquet to be |f : = 
Broadcast | 


Broadcasting of the Mo-Kan-Ark 
District Kiwanis Convention banquet 
program on the night of October 9th, 
commencing at 7:00 p. m. central stand- 
ard time, has been definitely arranged Manufacturers of 
by the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, | || 
Missouri. Operating on a wave length 


of 440.9 meters (680 Kilo Cycles) Radio Luncheon and 


Station W OS at Jefferson City, Mis- Convention Badges 
souri, will broadcast through their remote 
control studio at Christian College, at Col- Ask us for ideas. 


umbia. All Kiwantans are invited to 
tunein. A report of your reception of the ADCRAFT MFG. CO 
program sent by telegram, card or letter ME RR: Peer (ties is 
either to WOS at Jefferson City, Mis- oes ee Care 

souri, or Ktwanis Convention, Columbia, 2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 
Missouri, will be appreciated. in ialieetinca indiatimes 

































Toss these clubs 
in Burke Bag 
No. 519 (in dull 
green Spanish 
leather), add a 
Golfrite ball or 
two-—anda 
glorious day is 
ahead. 
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- Jb (ust She Always Hay with 

— Cast , 
Our -off Clues ¢ 

BSERVE the tap of the foot petulant, and 

the quick play of facial lightning santa ag 


cedes a storm. 
And he certainly ‘‘has it coming to him,”’ for 








Lady Burke - ° - A Ps 
Driver though in his own golf equipment his every whim 
No. 844 is satisfied, the Honorable Mrs. must conduct her 


assault on par with his discarded weapons. w4 

Dear Sir: Have a heart! Remember the days 
when you served her roses and confections as her 
daily dish . . . surely now (having listened to 
your golf post-mortems for lo! these many years) 
she is deserving of a better fatel 





Get, for her, clubs that are designed for her. Burke 
makes them. Not so long that she cannot wield ee 
them; nor so heavy that they pull her off balance. No. 42 


But just right—in length, in weight, in balance— 
and shafted by Burke in the finest of air-dried 
hickory. 





Lady Burke If you do not find Burke Golf Equipment at vour pro's 
gg or favorite store, write us. 
0. 


Lady Burke 
Mashie 





Be ae 
BURKE 


The Burke Golf Co., New'ark, Ohio 
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New Hotel recently financed in Lykens, Pa. 
by the Hockenbury organization 


Hotels Make 
or Mar 
Your Town! 


You cannot expect your 
town’s visitors to be im- 
pressed with the progres- 


siveness of your community 
if your hotels are no longer 
The 


your 


modern and inviting. 
Hotels mar 
city! 


make or 


During the past few years, 
this organization has 
modern 


hotels to nearly 100 towns 


brought new and 


and cities scattered from 
coast to coast, and the fi- 
nancing of these hotels has 
been accomplished at a 


minimum of cost. 


If YOUR town needs more 
modern hotel facilities, THE 
FINANCIALIST, a month- 
ly journal devoted to the 
subject of community hotel 
finance, will undoubtedly be 
of assistance to you. Ask 
us to place your name on 
our complimentary Kiwan- 
ian list, “‘K-9" to receive a 
copy each month. There is 
no obligation entailed. 


Fe llOcKENBULY.SISTEM nc 
-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
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Convention 


who are members of 


| IWANIANB, 
K the American Legion, are urged 


to get in touch with the Omaha 
club whose members want to be sure 
that their visiting members are properly 
taken care of and entertained during 
the Legion national convention in that 
city, October 5 to 9. The Omahans 
have appointed Harry M. Binder as 
chairman of the Krwanis housing com- 
mittee, and he wants to hear from every 
KiwaNIAN who will attend the con- 
vention. Address Mr. Binder at 1818 
Harvey St., Omaha, Nebraska. 

The 150 Kiwanians in Omaha are 
joining with the rest of the citizens 
in the preparations to house, feed and 
entertain over 100,000 men _ during 
Legion convention week. Many of the 
club members are opening their homes, 
and it is their desire to be hosts to 
visiting Kiwantans first of all. 

Three complete, colossal parades will 
feature the convention program. The 
largest of these will be the Legion parade, 
led by General John J. Pershing and 
25 or more combat generals. The 
column of march will also include 100 
bands, 250 drum and bugle corps, 500 
cannons, and other army equipment. 

Ak-Sar-Ben, the playground of Omaha 
business men, will present a $75,000 
night parade which will portray the 








Adoption of the Con- 
stitution 


(From page 359) 


war of American Independence, but 
before the adoption of the federal 
Constitution, we had conditions in this 
country virtually bordering upon chaos. 
Less than a year before the Constitutional 
convention, a mob had driven the Conti- 
nental Congress out of Philadelphia and 
the members were compelled to take refuge 
in Trenton. About the same time, Shay’s 
Rebellion compelled the legislature of 
Massachusetts to adjourn. Another mob 
overcame the state militia and compelled 
the supreme court of Massachusetts to 
cease business and to sign an agreement 
that they would never again reconvene. 
Still other mobs compelled the trial courts 
throughout the state of Massachusetts to 
adjourn. Similar conditions prevailed in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and condi- 
tions differing in kind though not in 
degree prevailed throughout all the 
colonies. 

To make matters still worse, the people 
of the several colonies were intensely 
jealous of each other. Commerce 
between them was difficult because tariff 
duties were levied at state lines and when 
commodities passed through more than 
one state, it became necessary to pay 
more than one tariff duty. The colonies 
were threatening to make treaties with 
foreign countries and in some instances 
at least were endeavoring to negotiate 
It was found impossible 
to persuade the different states to con- 


preamble to the Legion constitution. 
General Duncan plans to bring most 
of his troops in the Seventh Army Corps 
Area to Omaha for a parade. 

The pageant that will be acted on 
Ak-Sar-Ben field has never had an 
equal. An exact reproduction of a 
French train will pull into a model 
“French”’ village. American troops will 
alight and be welcomed by the villagers 
with folk dances and games. The troops 
then retire to their billets. A squadron 
of “German” airplanes attack the vil- 
lage, maneuvering and dropping bombs, 
but are driven away by American anti 
aircraft artillery. Three thousand men 
take part in this part of the pageant. 

Twenty ammunition dumps will be 
destroyed as the firing becomes heavier. 
As the village burns, army airplanes will 
fly over the village, laying a dense 
smoke screen five miles long and a 
quarter mile high. Fifty powerful 
searchlights will throw their intense 
beams on the screen, forming a light 
spectrum. 

The fireworks display planned for 
the Coolidge presidential inauguration 
celebration, will be brought to Omaha 
and displayed just after the pageant. 
When a huge piece forty feet high, 
showing an American bugler, is set off, 
1000 buglers will blow “taps.” 








tribute to the central government then 
existing under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and it was equally impossible to 
compel the citizens of one state to pay 
debts owing to the citizens of other 
states. The feeling of hostility was such 
that it was difficult to convene delegates 
for the purpose of framing a federal 
Constitution. It is probable that it was 
only through the paramount influence 
of George Washington that such a con- 
vention was possible. Many of the 
leading men of that period who had 
been enthusiastic for the Declaration 
of Independence were equally deter- 
mined in their opposition to a federal 
Constitution. Among this number were 
Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams and 
Richard Henry Lee. Each of these great 
patriots and a multitude of other thought- 
ful men of that period desired that each 
state should have its own independent 
sovereignty and realized that any central 
government other than a league of states 
which had theretofore existed, would 
destroy independent sovereignty of the 
states and create a central sovereignty 
of the united government. 


The convention met according to pre- 
vious arrangement, on May 25, 1787, but 
did not organize for business until June 
9th. It was in session exactly 100 days 
and reported on September 17, 1787, 
138 years ago. From the beginning to the 
end of that convention there were fifty- 
five different delegates, some of whom 
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did not remain until the end of the delib- 
erations, being in disagreement and quit- 
ting in disgust. Of this number twenty- 
nine were college men, graduates of Har- 
vard, Yale, William & Mary, Columbia, 
Princeton, Edinburgh, Oxford and Glas- 
gow. ‘Twenty-six were not college men, 
andthis number included Washington, 
then fifty-five years of age, and Frank- 
lin then eighty-one years of age. Among 
the college men were Hamilton, thirty 
years of age, and Madison, thirty-six, 
who were the most profound thinkers 
and of the keenest intellect and the most 
brilliant and learned of the entire conven- 
tion. Adams and Jefferson were not 
members, being respectively diplomats in 
England and France. Jefferson at that 
time wrote to a friend in the United 
States saying, “It will be an assemblage of 
demigods.”’ The ambassador from 
France, then residing in this country, 
wrote to a friend stating, “If all the 
delegates to the convention at Phila- 
delphia are present, Europe has never 
seen an assemblage so remarkable for 
diligence, for knowledge, and for the 
disinterestedness and patriotism of those 
who compose it.’’ Among those dele- 
gates were two future presidents of the 
United States, three future members of 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
of the four others who composed the first 
supreme court of the United States were 
men who were chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. Thirty-one of the members 
were lawyers, the others were soldiers, 
statesmen, business men, and planters. 


The men who framed the Constitution 
have been called the Giants of the Revo- 
lution. They were not by any means 
novices in matters of government. The 
fact is that they and their ancestors had 
lived under constitutional government 
169 years, being 34 years longer than the 
people of the United States have lived 
under the present Constitution. 


There is a popular notion that the Con- 
stitution was framed after the Magna 
Charta. The fact is, it has very little in 
common with it. Only two things worthy 
of notice were taken from the Magna Char- 
ta, to wit, the right of trial by jury and the 
writ of habeas corpus. But they had been 
in vogue more than 600 years, throughout 
England and all the colonies. Valuable aid 
was no doubt obtained from the Magna 
Charta, the English Bill of Rights, the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and the constitutions which had been 
framed by theseveral states after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, many of which 
had much in common with the federal Con- 
stitution as afterward framed. In 1780 the 
state of Massachusetts established a con- 
stitution providing for three branches of 
government, which was declared to be a 
government of laws and not of men. 


It is frequently stated that the Consti- 
tution was an inspired document. 
Whether this is true or not, it was certain- 
ly framed under religious influences. 
At the end ofthe fifth week after the con- 
vention was organized, and at a time 
when little progress had been made, 
Benjamin Franklin offered the following 
resolution: ‘‘Mr. President: The little 
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progress we have made after four or five 


. weeks’ effort suggests the melancholy 


proof of the imperfection of the human 
understanding and that we shall fail in 
our efforts unless we recognize from the 
convincing proofs at every hand that 
God governs the affairs of men. If a 
single sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice, it is probable that an 
empire cannot rise without His aid. I 
therefore beg leave to move that hereafter 
prayers imploring the assistance of 
heaven and its blessings upon our delib- 
erations be held in this assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin was not a religious 
man and his action is therefore the more 
significant. His resolution was promptly 
adopted and certain it is that progress 
began to be made from that moment. 

Comparisons have been made between 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, and it is sometimes debated 
as to which is the greater document; but 
there is no comparison. It may be said 
that each is the greatest document of its 
kind, but they belong to different classes. 
The Declaration of Independence has 
nothing to do with government, being 
merely a declaration of rights and prin- 
ciples containing no pledge except in the 
last paragraph where it is stated that in 
defense of the foregoing declaration, ‘‘we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.”’ 

This pledge was perhaps unnecessary, 
because the Declaration was a treason- 
able article, and in the event the Revolu- 
tionary War had failed, every signer 
would have doubtless forfeited his life. 
The Declaration was the product of a 
crisis for the purpose of throwing off the 
oppressive yoke of a foreign ruler. The 
Constitution was a constructive work of a 
body of patriots who had come together 
to found a nation, to perpetuate the 
liberties for which they had so dearly 
paid. As a charter of government the 
Constitution was the first to place law 
above kings, presidents and governors, 
above generals, armies and military power, 
above all earthly authority not exercised 
under and in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. William E. Gladstone pro- 
nounced it the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man. James Bryce, in the 
“American Commonwealth,” has pronoun- 
cedit as the first true federal state founded 
on a complete scientific basis and that un- 
der the Constitution, America marks the 
highest level not only of material well- 
being but of intelligence and happiness 
the world had yet attained. 

The greatest attribute of the Constitu- 
tionisits simplicity, containing only seven 
articles, twenty-foursections, andless than 
forty-four hundred words. It stands in 
marked contrast to some of the more re- 
cent constitutions framed by the states, 
some of which contain between fifty-thous- 
and and sixty-thousand words. 

This is only one of the examples of the 
increasing volume and complexity of 
modern law-making. The federal stat- 
utes contain approximately five million 
words. The statute laws of Ohio contain 
more than four million words. The laws 
of other states are equally complex and 

(Next page) 
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You. cant 
play Golf 


The Durable Captive 
' Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Gor professionals tell us this is the only 
X practical device they have ever seen for 
the purpose. In using it a full stroke may be 
taken, the player getting the feel of the ball 
as in an actual shot. It is adaptable to in- 
door, as well as out-door use. 

The “Durable Captive’ is built to with- 
stand a shock much greater than is ever ap- 
plied in “hitting the ball’ and our guarantee 
covers replacement of any defective part free 
of charge—normal wear and tear on ball ex- 
cepted. 

The in-door model is equipped with 
pedestal in place of the stake and can be 
used in a garage, or anywhere a full 
stroke can be taken. 

The out-door model is driven into the 
ground. 

After long wear when the ball needs 
replacing—NEW ball, cable and swivel 
may be secured for $1.25. 

Either Model, $5.00. 

With both Indocr and Outdoor attach- 
ments, $6. 

West of the Rockies and Foreign Coun- 
tries, $0.50 additional. 


T-E SPECIALTY CO. 


3-1278 General a, Blidg., 
DETROIT, MIC 
Inclosed, please Pb 


$5.00 for which please send me 

$6.50 - cs 
0 Indoor Model 0 Outdoor Model 
O_With Both attachments 
Name 
Address 


City 


























leveeimentTiald tor 
First Mortgage BON DS 
Investigate now this seasoned in- 
vestment field while 8% is prevail- 
ing, legal interest rate. Our $100 to 
$1000 First Mortgage Bonds are se- 
cured by income-paying business 
property authoritatively appraised 
at double the amount of the mort- 
gage loan. Interest coupons pay- 
able semi-annually. Bonds under- 
written and protected by Filer- 
Cleveland safeguards. 
References: All Miami 
Banks. Write for illus- 
trated, descriptive book, 
“8% and Safety.’’ 


HE FILER-[}LEVELAND (}OMPANY 


2609 BEDFURD BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 
New York Chicago 
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You need a 


WD. B. 


Automatic 
Water Softener 
or 
Pumping System 
in 
Your Home 


Visit our Main Street Display 
Room While in Dayton 


The Vaile Kimes Co. 


The Third Pational 
Bank & Trust | 
Company 


Welcomes you to Dayton 








} 


Kiwanian, Chas. J. Moore, 
President 
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I Can Take Ten 
Strokes Off 
Your Best Score 


Give me 10minutes a pday for one 
week to prove it! Do you have 
trouble with your drives? Are you 
“off your e”’ half the time? 
Do you fail to get distance with 
every drive? Do you havetrouble 
keeping on the fairway? Do 
you sometimes top or slice or 
pull? Does your stroke lack 
grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly cor- 
rect all these difficulties. 

Let me prove it— 
ay entirely at my risk! 


= Read M 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 
When I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score 
I have done it for hundreds 















I mean exactly that. 
of other men. Men who were admittedly ‘‘dubs’’ at 
the game have quickly yy a beautiful stroke 


that is the envy of ma Way ay golfer. 
Beginners at golf find ti the Clisbee Golf System en- 
abies them to play game quickly and surely. 
A perfect driving # A e is the secret of — ccess. 
Men practice for years and spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to acquire a stroke. You can now uire 
the stroke you desire with 10 minutes’ practice a 
da = Tm for less money than you pay for a dozen 

“a achieve this with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide — a mechanical device that isters any 
hidden shift in the body like clockwork right be- 
fore your eyes. You can practice indoors or out— 
wherever there is room to swing a club — with or 
without actually hitting the ball. 

24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 

To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am 
offering free with it, a com lote course coverin; 
every p of golf. ese lessons are the result 
of years of successful golf instruction experience. 
™ a te —— of b be nners a 
golfers who go off their youarea n- 
oer they will give you a flying start to a good game. 

ou are an ‘‘old timer”’ yea will find a 

4 rush up game in the weak 5 
will be sent FREE with iy tases 
Guide. Fill out the coupon below today at my risk. 
If not entirely satisfied at the end of a week's trial, 
your money will be refunded and the trial will cost 
you nothing. 


. en Boe AMC STE Chicago, m. 
ene iW —_ Cees Oe frsirake Gua fora 
a my not tat ed after ¢ e week's trial, | wi 
uide and you are to re my money in full. 
nT aaa Send C. 0. D. 
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the Small Loans 


Bank to the Community 


By Kiwanian James Gardner Sanderson 


os rapid growth in Pittsburgh of an 
institution—The Pittsburgh Thrift 
and Loan Corporation, is indicative of the 
waking sense of our people to the eco- 
nomic value of a facility whereby the 
man of small means can obtain his emer- 
gency credits in a legitimate way in 
times of financial stress. 

Until corporations formed for this 
purpose came into view upon the finan- 
cial horizon, the needs of the industrious 
and honest wage earners for temporary 
loan accommodations seem to have 
been entirely lost to view. The service 
which caters to the comparative few 
who have banking connections and col- 
lateral has always been recognized as an 
economic necessity, but until the last 
decade the equal, though smaller, necessi- 
ties of the many have been unrecognized. 
Hence the so-called “loan shark”’ with his 
4214% interest a year. The wage earner 
or modestly salaried legion had no other 
place to go. 


But the financial institution for the 
man of lesser means is rapidly coming 
into its own in answer to a very definite 
need. Co-Operative Credit Unions and 
corporations similar to the Pittsburgh 
Thrift and Loan Corporation and operat- 
ing on its plan, are now in existence by 
scores in almost every stateinthe Union, 
giving accommodations to legitimate 
borrowers, at a reasonable and fair rate 
of interest. 


The results economically are worth 
noting. In the communities where such a 
service exists, merchants are decreasing 
their frozen credits, doctors are collecting 
on outstanding accounts long regarded 
as hopeless, and creditors generally are 
finding their oldest bills in liquidation. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being released for general circulation. 

It is equally worth noting that the 
effect on the borrower himself is to create 
in him a tendency toward thrift. With 
the preservation of his own self-respect 


and by the use of a service backed al- 
ways by the representative men of his 
community, he finds that he ean pay his 
old bills in a manner which not only is 
not a hardship upon him, by reason of 
the small weekly payment system of 
return, but which in itself inculcates 
a habit of saving. No more sneaking 
around the loan office and signing his 
soul away for him. He goes with his 
head up to get his money, just as his 
materially more fortunate brother may 
do, and he pays for it just as that brother 
does. And when, at the end of the stip- 
ulated period he has paid up his loan, he 
has become used to saving and he con- 
tinues to save. A significant fact in this 
connection is that shown by the statis- 
ties of the Industrial Thrift and Loan 
Corporation of Scranton—the largest of 
these institutions in Pennsylvania and 
which has in its association practically 
every banker and capitalist of prominence 
in that city—whose records show that 
about sixty per cent of its present stock- 
holders were at one time borrowers and 
who continued their payments after their 
loans were paid, thus purchasing their 
stock. Incidentally the Scranton com- 
pany, organized in 1919 with $100,000.00 
capital has been compelled to increase 
its capitalization to $500,000.00. It is 
earning around 25% net, has paid divi- 
dends continuously since the expiration of 
its first year, has loaned a total of over 
$2,500,000.00 and has lost less than 
$400.00. There would seem to be a fair 
argument in addition to the other, in 
favor of these institutions from a stock- 
holder’s point of view. 

That an organization of this nature is 
needed in every first-class city seems to 
be beyond a shadow of doubt. When the 
leading citizens are awakened to the 
necessity of these small loans banks 
everyone, after giving it serious and 
thoughtful consideration would gener- 
ously back it financially and otherwise. 











(From preceding page.) 
voluminous. The cities and villages 
throughout the states of the Union con- 
tain an aggregate of more than two million 
separate ordinances, and this number is 
increasing at the rate of two hundred 
thousand ordinances per year. The states 
of the Union, in the aggregate, are en- 
acting fifteen thousand new statutes each 
year. It is estimated that the federal 
government, the states of the Union, and 
the cities and villages have established 
more written laws in the one hundred and 
thirty-eight years of our existence as a 
nation, than all the rest of the world have 
made in six thousand years. 

We have become a nation of law- 
makers and law-breakers. Without in- 
tending to give a summary of conditions 
pertaining to crime in the United States, 


it should be briefly stated that during the 
last ten years more than eighty-five thou- 
sand unlawful homicides have been com- 
mitted, and this number is continually 
increasing. 

The remedy must be found in teaching 
and learning greater respect for law. We 
have an abundance of processes provided 
by our federal government and all the 
states of the Union to guarantee and even 
enforce the good conduct of our citizens, 
but, after all, the best guarantee of the 
good conduct of our citizens is respect for 
law and a reverence for the governmental 
authority that declares law. Govern- 
mental institutions must rest for their 
final security upon the self-restraint of 
those who love liberty too much volun- 
tarily to destroy its essential founda- 
tions. 
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Stop That 
Crime Menace 
(From page 357) 


the theory that inasmuch as every 
defendant is presumed to be innocent 
throughout the course of the trial, any 
error at all must be taken to be prejudi- 
cial to him. And so these cases are re- 
versed and remanded on some puerile 
technicality, some hair-splitting refine- 
ment of the law in no way germane to 
the question of defendant’s guilt or 
innocence. When the case is called for 
trial again a year or two later, some 
witnesses are dead, some have disap- 
peared, all interest is gone and the case 
is moribund. Criminals know these 
things and the probabilities of such an 
anti-climax are in their calculations 
when a crime is contemplated. If 
trial courts and courts of review 
would exercise the inherent power 
that resides in all courts, would ig- 
nore out of date precedents, would 
invoke traditions only when they made 
for the honest administration of justice, 
the criminal would be inspired with a 
greater respect for and a greater fear 
of our judicial system than he now has. 


The limits of this article will not per- 
mit an extensive discussion of all the 
causes and effects of crime, nor the rea- 
sons for a too frequently maladmin- 
istration of justice. A resume of a few 
of them, however, may not be amiss. 


There is too much levity and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the public towards 
the recent tremendous increase in 
crimes of violence. Business men should 
wake themselves to the menace if not 
from a moral consciousness of its hor- 
ror, then because of the economic fact 
alone that hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are lost annually as a result of the 
depredations of the criminal. 


parents of young children should 
wake to the knowledge of their 
high responsibility as wards of the 
young, because crimes today are largely 


CO brent educational institutions, 








being committed by yeuths of tender 
age. We need a moral revival, throw 
back to the days when all children were 
taught in the homes, the schools and 
the churches the old axiomatic concept 
that “honesty is the best policy.” 

We have been called a gun-toting 
nation and the charge is true. Deadly 
weapons should only be in the posses- 
sion of authorized officers of the law, 
whereas owing to the weakness of our 
legislation, not only all criminals have 
one or more guns, but hundreds of 
thousands of reputable citizens are car- 
rying concealed weapons. We in the 
courts know this, because when the rob- 
ber takes the watch and the money of 
the victim he also takes in a spirit of 
vicious humor his gun for good measure. 

So that we need gun legislation in all 
the states whereby the purchase, sale 
and carrying of concealed weapons may 
be utterly prohibited. 


We need also a police force ample in 
size and equipment, a membership in 
which shall be based on merit alone. As 
a part of this force there should be a 
small compact body of men selected for 
their efficiency, their intelligence and 
their courage who have proven them- 
selves expert in their knowledge of 
crime, criminals and the methods and 
history of criminals, to the end that the 
first thing the criminal fears, namely, 
apprehension, would in all probability 
come true. 

Then we need an honest, fearless, 
tireless staff of prosecutors immune to 
the blandishments of politics, and se- 
cure in the knowledge of their reten- 
tion in office during good work. 


And finally, we need an emancipated 
judiciary, with the courage to exercise 
the inherent powers that reside in 
every court, a judiciary in criminal 
cases that will compel both sides to 
stick to the only issue in any case, and 
that is, the guilt or innocence of the 
defendant, a judiciary brave and hardy 
enough to brush aside moth-eaten pre- 
cedents and time worn traditions where 
they interfere with the only purpose of 
all courts, namely, a fair trial and ul- 
timately the administration of justice. 


Such bodies of men as the KIWANIS 
Clubs of the United States, and the 
powerful Associations of Commerce in 
our large cities, could do much to bring 
about the reforms in legislation neces- 
sary to modernize our criminal code. 
Lawyers are always reluctant to spon- 
sor changes in the law. Their con- 
servatism in that respect could be over- 
come by the great business organiza- 
tions which employ them. If all law- 
enforcing agencies knew that they had 
the moral and material support of such 
organizations as KIWANIS, it would cre- 
ate a new incentive for more intelligent 
and more fearless conduct on the part of 
the courts and the police. Discussion, 
co-ordination among these great busi- 
ness bodies on this vital question of the 
causes and effects of crime would be a 
wonderful inspiration to those im- 
mediately and sometimes lonesomely en- 
gaged in an honest effort to improve the 
present tragic situation. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


od 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 

















PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS : DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS; 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write tor our handbook on patents and ask for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin. At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washington Office, 
Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 8t.. 
Washington, D. C. 





























Tool Tempered ‘Steel Points 
Protect Your Walls 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


For light’ pictures or decorations 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 
To hang up heavy things 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

Moore Pash-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














-Write for Sample 





At Your Station 
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When in Dayton 
Visit the Home of 


Dayton 


=: ‘Yhorobred Cords # 


The Pioneer Low Air Pressure Tiree 


W. SPAHR, 


General Sales Manager 
(Fellow K iwanian) 7 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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Must Men 


Fear +O ? 


N EDICAL authorities agree that 65 per cent, or nearly 
‘ two-thirds, of all men past middle age, are afflicted 
with a disorder of the prostate gland. Here is the known 
cause for many of the ailments commonly ascribed to de- 
clining years—including aches in back, feet and legs, frequent 
nightly risings, sciatic pains, nervousness and lack of vitality. 
But now, science knows that thousands suffer needlessly. 





For a well known American Scientist has discovered a re- 
markable new drugless hygiene that usually restores the 
prostate gland to its normal functioning. Already it has been 
used by more than 15,000 men— Doctors, Statesmen, Teachers, 
— ~ Lawyers, men in every walk of life—-with amazing 


FREE BOOK 


If you will mail the coupon 
below you will get, in plain 
wrapper, a free copy of an in- 
teresting book describing this 
new method. It contains facts 
every man should know. But 
send immediately, for the edi- 
tion of this book is limited; address 





THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
7449 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


Please send me Free, and without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Why Many Men Are Old at 40." Mail in 
plain wrapper. 


Name 


Addreas 


State...... 


Western Office—Dept. 74-P, 711 Van Ruse Bldg. 7" 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


City 
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Watch Your Check 


(From page 365) 


given a demonstration in the bank. 
There are numerous cases just like this. 

Now for just an instance as to how 
crooks obtain checks with which to oper- 
ate. 

In the far West a few years ago, a set 
of professionals opened grocery stores 
in good residential districts of various 
cities which they visited successively. 
The people they dealt with were of the 
sort who pay monthly by check. These 
checks were allowed to accumulate 
uncashed for several months. Then 
the grocers sold out and disappeared. 
Thereafter all the accumulated checks 
came back raised ten, fifty and a hundred 
times their original faces. 

Voucher checks are considered the 
most efficient means of withdrawing 
money from the bank. Why? Because 
in their preparation a duplicate and some- 
times a triplicate is prepared simul- 
taneously. This is an excellent check on 
the original. As the average voucher 
check bears one or more signatures 
excellent safeguard is provided against 
internal irregularity. Cases are known 
where four signatures were required 
before a voucher check drawn by the 
particular institution became a valid draft 
against its funds in the bank. 


When a voycher check bearing two 
or more names passes through the bank, 
the routine necessary to determine its 
authenticity, requires that great care 
be exercised by the paying bank to exam- 
ine the signatures because of the number. 
Now, the issuer of the check is safe 
beyond question as two or more per- 
fectly responsible officials or employees, 
or both, have used due diligence in the 
performance of their duty. Maybe. 
When a large number of voucher checks 
are laid on the desk of a busy executive 
awaiting his signature does he examine 
each of them? No, he does not. Have 
they not been signed by at least two or 
three others before they came to him? 
Possibly so, but perhaps each thought 
the same about the others. So, after 
all, the signing of a check in the ordinary 
course of business is just a matter of 
routine and no matter how many sig- 
natures are applied the element of 
security rests with the cashier, auditor 
or comptroller after all. What I am 
driving at in this connection is that 
forgeries and alterations are not made 
harder by the multiplicity of signatures. 
As a matter of fact, it assists rather than 
prevents. The vice president of a lead- 
ing national bank will bear me out in this 
statement, as he told me of one of their 
paying tellers who had a wonderful record 
of catching forgeries; had the reputation 
of never being caught—until a voucher 
check with four wonderful signatures 
was presented with unassailable cre- 
dentials. All four signatures had been 
forged. 

Is a cancelled check a valid receipt? 
You will probably say yes. 


QOME years ago during the conduct of 
7 an audit, I had occasion to question 
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a certain item and asked for a voucher in 
support of the payment. I was handed 
a cancelled check, which was refused for 
the time to be acknowledged, until more 
definite and satisfactory information 
was supplied. I was asked why a check 
was not good evidence. I replied that 
sometimes it was, but more times it was 
not. To convince him I used a Yankee 
trick and put the following question to 
him. 

Supposing I owed your house $50.00 
and under the terms on which the debt 
was created, the account was not due. 
I came in after banking hours and asked 
to have a check of $50.00 cashed. I 
drew the check payable to your firm’s 
order and it was deposited in lieu of 
cash taken. When my check was 
deposited would it not bear an endorse- 
ment of the house, the same as any other 
check deposited? 

When my account became due and 
payment was demanded could it be made 
to appear that I did not owe the amount 
in question, because I had in my posses- 
sion a cancelled check made payable to 
your order and so endorsed? This has 
been attempted and nearly gotten away 
with even in court. 

This same trick was attempted in a 
department store of a client who had 
heard me tell of these various dodges to 
get something for nothing. At my sug- 
gestion they have a rubber stamp that 
is applied on the face of all checks taken 
in exchange for cash denoting the trans- 
action. 

While the following incident has no 
connection with forgeries and altera- 
tions, it illustrates how easy it is to dis- 
tort facts—how an innocent man was 
made to suffer through a legitimate 
transaction handled in such a manner 
as to appear questionable. The follow- 
ing story was told by Seymour Walton, 
who was Dean of the accounting pro- 
fession, until he died a few years ago. 


‘‘A business man required much cash 
for use in the business and frequently 
instructed his bookkeeper or cashier to 
draw a check for, say $200.00 or $300.00, 
get the cash, and give it to him. The 
bookkeeper, following instructions would 
draw the check as requested, payable to 
his order so that he could get the money 
readily. Upon his return from the bank, 
the cash was given to his employer and 
an entry made charging the amount to 
the proprietor’s account, or possibly to an 
expense account. This went on for a 
number of years until they had a ‘“‘falling 
out” which resulted in the dismissal of 
the bookkeeper. Auditors were put on 
the books and it took but a short time 
to locate thousands of dollars drawn by 
check in the name of the bookkeeper, 
but charged to the proprietor, or possibly 
to an expense account. This looked like 
a brazen embezzlement and the book- 
keeper was arrested, charged with em- 
bezzlement and thrown into jail, but 
subsequently released on bail. Things 
looked bad for the fellow as his explana- 
tion was denied and looked upon as a 
poor excuse. Just before the trial he 
located a fellow employee who had been 
discharged just prior to his dismissal, 
who was familiar with all of the trans- 








actions that ultimately caused the 
trouble. His testimony saved the book- 
keeper from conviction.”’ 

If this bookkeeper had drawn the check 
payable to his employer, the man who 
actually received the money, and had it 
endorsed over to him, the transaction 
would have been clear, as it is improbable 
that a man would sign and endorse a 
check without knowing what he was 
doing. 

The estimated forgery losses last year 
amounted to more than $50,000,000.00. 

Holdup and burglary losses totaled 
only $2,500,000.00 or 1-20 of the check 
alteration losses. 

Banks are not necessarily responsible. 

An attempt to fasten responsibility 
upon a bank is 2 long and drawn-out and 
costly proceeding. 

While the law is being invoked, the 
depositor’s fund to the extent of the 
amount in controversy is ‘frozen’ and 
cannot be checked against. 

The bank has just as good a chance 
as the depositor of winning the suit, in 
which case the latter loses the amount 
he is suing for plus all costs. 

No mechanical device, paper, or ink on 
the market (or, for that matter, any 
combination of them all) can give com- 
plete protection. 

What to do? If you observe all the 
necessary precautions and _ still feel 
uneasy, forgery insurance may bridge 
the gap. If such insurance is carried and 
due diligence is not observed you may run 
into a jam with the Insurance Company, 
for as they might say ‘‘Let George do it” 
—George won’t do it if he does not re- 
ceive cooperation. 


The Ten Commandments 


I. Never cash a check for a stranger. 

II. See that your bank account is 
checked up by a thoroughly reliable 
person in your employ, or a certified 
public accountant. It may not always 
be practical to do it yourself. 

III. Never sign a check in blank or 
make it out payable to currency, cash 
or bearer. 

IV. Never leave a check book, voucher 
checks, or even cancelled checks where 
anyone can get hold of them for improper 
use. 

V. Never accept a check because it 
looks business-like. Crooks are now 
counterfeiting checks of well known 
concerns. 

VI. Never assume that a bank cer- 
tification stamp makes a check safe. 
These certifications are being counter- 
feited by crooks. 

VII. Never do what a stranger sug- 
gests, in order to identify him. He prob- 
ably has an accomplice planted some- 
where to give you the information he 
wants you to have. 

VIII. Never give out a check to a 
stranger. This is not meant in the or- 
dinary business transaction. Crooks 
make deals whereby they can get one of 
your checks and then proceed to alter 
it to meet their needs within their 
estimate of your bank account. 

IX. Always write your checks care- 
fully with ink, typewriter or checkwriter. 
Begin each line as far to the left hand side 
as possible, the amount as near the dollar 
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sign and leave no open spaces between 
words, and never allow a check to go out 
with any erasures appearing. 


X. Finally, after you have taken 
every precaution possible that you can 
think of, regularly employ a certified 
public accountant to insure against 
internal irregularities and provide for- 
gery insurance for conditions over which 
you have no control. 

Watch your step and lengthen your 
life. Watch your check and prolong 
your wealth. , 

Forgery insurance is the only protec- 
tion that can be had for conditions over 
which you have no control, no matter 
how careful and cautious you may be. 

The losses through forgeries seem to be 
a gigantic sum, but with embezzlements 
and credit frauds, it pales almost into 
insignificance. My reason for  prin- 
cipally treating on checks is, that there 
are many people who use checks but who 
are not subject to betrayal of confidence 
by trusted employees. 

Trusted employees are the only ones 
who can embezzle, as others do not get 
the chance. 

From equally reliable sources, the 
losses in business through embezzlements 
amounted to $200,000,000.00 in 1923. 
The losses through fraudulent credits 
a close second, with something like 
$100,000,000.00. What are we to do? 
Accountants are not professional thief 
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1) SUPREME 


to De, M ' 
MEDITERRANEAN 


on the White Star “Ship of Splendor’ 


“HOMERIC” 


the largest, most modern, most re- 
plete, and most luxurious steamer 
sailing to the Mediterranean: 


From New York Jan. 23rd, 1926 
Write or call and let us tell you more! 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 




















catchers, but the regular employment 
of reputable acountants puts a fear 
in the hearts of those who might trans- 
gress, if it were not for the thought of 
immediate detection. 








Early Old Agé 


shows at the 
WAISTLINE 


BULGING waistline makes a man look years 
older than he really is. And with most of usit’s 

at the waistline that the first indications of early old 
age appear. Lack of exercise weakens the abdominal 
muscles. They quickly become soft and flabby and 
The waist- 
line expands and unconsciously the victim assumes 


permit the abdomen to sag and bulge. 


“hat “getting-along-in-years’’ look. 






Is a sagging waistline giv- 

ing you a ‘‘getting-along- 

in-years"’ look? Here is a 
way to overcome it. 


How to Overcome That “Early Old Age” Look 


But now—for those who need it 


—a remedy is waiting. A remedy 

that has been proved by thousands—a 

remedy so sure that we unconditionally 

guarantee it. This remedy—a new belt 

called Director— takes inches from your 

waistline and years from your appear- 
i ance. The moment you slip on a Director 
the waistline is reduced 2 to 4 inches. 
Continued wearing makes this reduction 
permanent. All this without drugs—without dieting— 
without exercise—without the slightest effort or discom- 
fort or inconvenience on your part. 


Watch Fat Vanish 


Note the remarkable improvement in 
yourappearancethe moment you put on 
a Director. Note the delightful feeling of 
ease, comfort and renewed strength that 
comes when the overworked abdominal 
muscles are properly supported. 

But best of all, Director gives more 
than temporary relief. It actually dis- 
solves excess fat away. With every move- 
ment of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This 
continued kneading motion acts exactly 
as a massage in dissolving and scattering 
fatty deposits. Thus the continued wear- 
ing of Director permanently corrects over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest mercerized web 
elastic—all in one piece. There are no buckles,straps, 
s, hooks or buttons to bother with. 


‘¢ 


Overcome this 





Director makes 
vou look an 
‘eel yeara 
younger 


Director is made to measure, noadjustments are 
necessary except as the waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully comfortable, as thousands of 
business and professional men testify. Director makes 
you look taller. Doctors prescribe Director. Good 
tailors recommend it because it makes clothes fit and 
look better. 


Get Information—Send No Money 


Write today for fullinformation on this amaz- 
ing new belt that is making thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men /ook younger and feel 
younger. Director has met with astounding success 
everywhere. For this reason we are now making aspecial 
trial offer which gives you an opportunity to wear and 
test Director for 10 days without risking a single penny 
_A request forinformation doesn't place you under the 
slightest obligation. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. Tearit out and mailit today. 
LANDON & WARNER, 225 N. Michigan, Dept. 29, Chicago, I!!. 
ee ee ee ee es 
LANDON & WARNER, 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 29, Chicago, Il. 
_ Without cost or obligation, send me fullinforma 
tion on your Director belt and details of your Special 
Trial Offer. 


L 





DN a eG cceda-ou das aad Selva: see hatee Takacs ose 
PN raat 00 e aings Mv tidied eae chee can secs 
MERCHANT Write for special proposition. Here 

ts an opportu vity for profit whil 
TAILORS: correcting figures hard to fit. <3 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


at Wholesale Prices to You 
Beautiful sample set mailed upon request. 
Buy from manufacturer direct. Save mid- 
dieman's profit. Write now. 


| ROLAND SPOHN 
| Independence Square Philadelphia 

























is the time 
to plan Fall and 


Halloween Parties 


Start the ball rolling now toward better, more 
interesting, more enjoyable social functions for 
the coming season. 

As manufacturers of everything in the line of 
decorations, favors, etc., we are in a position to 
render considerable aid in the planning of your 
social gatherings and this service is free to our 
patrons 

Send today for our Bulletin No. 73. 








It contains 


a wealth of material for all occasions. And at 
the same time, let us know the sort of party you 
are planning. We'll gladly serve you as we have 
been serving many organizations 


« Van flouseny 


81 W. Lake St. Chicago 














POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ounner man. ADVERTISERS 


Shows nerease your business h4 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 
- of vital business facts and figures. a“ 
and how many prospects you have. 
= 8,000 lines of business covered. 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. &. 











REVUES 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 
MINSTRELS 


A Lewis Hooper Production 
is an Amateur show with a real professional 
finish, staged by men with years of experi- 
ence directing Broadway successes and of 
Amateur shows for Kiwanis Clubs, Elks, K. 
C., Leading Universities, Junior Leagues, etc. 
New and Unusual Productions 


own ee or Style Show. 


The Lewis Hooper Productions 
Suite 5-K The Playhouse Theatre 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Better Industrial 
Relations 


(From page $55) 

to duties. The vision of right, there- 
fore, expanded into duty in the work 
relations means that those who are 
free, powerful, truly great, are called, 
not to dominate, but to serve. A code 
of business ethics, through the service 
concept, is increasingly Christianizing 
business. 

‘Briefly, by way of summary, I should 
say that better industrial relations 
is finding expression through a new 
business philosophy. A new type of 
industrial leadership is here—a leader- 
ship motivated by scientific intelligence, 
by honest experimentation in the in- 
dustrial relations; a leadership that 
seeks its objectives along the path of 
freedom in cooperation and in reciprocal 
education. This new leadership is 
guiding business along the pathway of 
a true partnership and the conception 
of service is coming to be regarded as 
vital in the better industrial relations 
program. 

Better industrial relations mean that 
business leaders are learning to think 
scientifically, historically, organically, 
socially, and ethically. The industrialist, 
be he president, personnel manager, 
supervisor or laborer, who envisions 
this concept of service may be assured 
his efforts to effect its consummation 
contribute no less to the social and 
political well-being of our glorious na- 
tion than to the successful discharge 
of his particularly allotted responsibility 
within his own organization. 


—sRe— 


A Personal Definition 


Life is a matter of service, in varying 
forms. The measure of a man is fre- 
quently the degree of service he has 
rendered, or, is rendering to mankind. 

In like manner, the measure of an 
institution, or organization, is found in 
the service it renders. The more service 
rendered, or benefits endowed by an 
organization, the greater its chances 
for longevity, and lasting imprint upon 
the consciousness of its adherents. 

By supplying busy, successful men with 
a haven, where an enjoyable program 
vanishes worry, and supplants business 
cares with humanitarian thoughts; by 
furnishing an avenue of social contact, 
where old friendships are strengthened, 
new friendships engendered; by renewing 
the rampant youth in even the oldest of 
us, in the relaxation of song and humor; 
by refreshing and furbishing our minds 
with contributions from the best speakers, 
entertainers, singers, and other inspira- 
tional fouatain-heads; and finally, by 
endowing us with a sense of gratitude 
for our well-being, and a feeling of com- 
miseration for the under-privileged, to 
the end that we sense a feeling of genuine 
joy in “ministering unto the least of these,”’ 
Kiwanis furnishes that urge so needful 
in most of our lives, in that it keeps us 
aware of the joys and privileges, and 
awake to the responsibilities, of life. 

—Ottumwa, Towa. 
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Truth in Advertising 
(From page $64) 

handicap, when the sale of a really 

worthwhile security is contemplated or 

launched. 

On the merchandise side the movement 
finds its greatest volume of work. 

Exaggerated headlines, misuse of trade 
names and trade terms, unfair com- 
petitive prices, misrepresentations con- 
cerning the utility of products; in short, 
all of those elements which come under 
the classification of merchandise sold 
for what it is not go to make up the 
colorful daily work of the bureaus. 

As an indication of the way in which 
the movement endeavors to develop 
standards of advertising practice for any 
particular business group, the following 
procedure has been adopted by the 
Better Business Commission of Boston, 
which is one of the largest and most 
efficient local organizations in the field: 

1. Collect all advertising for a period 
ranging from two to four weeks and 
continue to collect advertising in this 
field; 

2. Analyze the advertising in a mass 
and make a digest or brief of what 
appears to be ‘‘false,’’ misleading, or 
deceptive; 

3. Have shopper make a thorough 
shopping campaign and make written 
reports on their experiences regarding 
advertising and selling methods; 

4. Analyze shoppers’ reports 
make brief; 

5. Compare brief on advertising with 
brief on shoppers to get report on con- 
ditions as they are reflected to the public; 

6. Interview dealers and buyers, to 
get their opinion on what they think is 
wrong; 

7. Compile all information and pre- 
pare for recommendations, based on: 

a. Material Factor; 
b. Trade Practice; 
ce. Public Opinion; 

8. Small cross section committee to 
review proposed recommendations; 

9. Call a meeting of all dealers and 
present your recommendations; 

10. Obtain publicity for reeommenda- 
tions—dealers and consumers; 

11. Shop carefully to see that recom- 
mendations are carried out; 

12. Develop all possible information 
by your own investigation and with the 
assistance of consumer complaints to 
force deceptive advertisers to give up 
their destructive methods; 

13. If the destructive methods are 
continued treat by drastic action--- 
either prosecution or publicity, which- 
ever appears to be most advisable for a 
successful and constructive result. 


and 


Having developed standards for the 
guidance of advertisers which is a slow, 
gradual process, because the results 
must be accurate, the Truth-in-Adver- 
tising organizations then undertake to 
see that these standards are carried out 
in the actual advertising copy of publica- 
tions, nationally and locally. Thus, 
they act as a guide to advertisers, and 
further as an unprejudiced semi-public 
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referee endeavoring to maintain a bal- 
ance of fair play. 

If the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World had done little more than 
emphasize the value of honest representa- 
tions in the sale of securities, merchandise 
or service, they would have fulfilled a 
great mission. Each local Advertising 
Club that carries the ideal of truthful 
advertising into a community is render- 
ing a service—not the intensive service 
that comes through organized Better 
Business Bureau work—but a real con- 
tribution after all to the cause of better 
advertising. 

The growing understanding on the 
part of business concerns that it pays 
to tell the truth about their merchandise 
has come about through an educational 
effort on the part of organized adver- 
tising movement. 





+ — 


Opportunity. 


Yesterday 


Yesterday is perished thought; 

And what we sought, 

And what we wrought, 

Lies buried with the day: 
Unless it be 

That Constancy 

. In thought and deed 
Begets a creed 

To wake the soul, 

And sets a goal 

That looming bright 

Is kept in sight 

And shines, a light 

Before us on our way. 


Today 


Today is unstinted flame; 
To write our name 
On page of fame 

In living letters bold: 
Else mocking plaint 
Of Purpose faint 
Will pale the glow, 
And burning low 
Refuse to etch 

The golden stretch; 
And sooted page 
Record no wage 

For weary age 


Of the forgotten old. 
Tomorrow 


Tomorrow is laggard's dream; 
’ And what may seem 
A new day's dream 
Is veriest vagary. 

The miraged dawn 
That beckons on 

Is phantom spark 
From deeper dark 
That dies again 
When sought of men: 
The race is run 
When day is done 
And lost or won 
Tomorrow is eternity. 


—Edgar P. Elzey, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


The Metropolitan 


Newspaper 
(From page 361) 
Political Organ Is Going 

The political organ is a declining in- 
fluence. More and more, when a news- 
paper’s political policy is characterized, 
it is done with the word “‘independent.”’ 
It may be independent Republican, or 
independent Democrat, or just plain 
independent; but in any case, the word 
is there. Side by side with the growth 
of the independent newspaper has gone 
the increase in numbers and power of 
the independent voters. The newspaper 
which deliberately limits itself to a class, 
whether political, or religious, or racial, 
thereby very definitely limits the field 
of its circulation. And as circulation is 
the chief basis of advertising volume 
and advertising rate, and as advertising 
is the chief source of a newspaper’s in- 
come, the newspaper publisher finds it 
good business as well as good citizen- 
ship to follow a policy of independent 
expression. 

A newspaper is probably the only 
commodity which is sold to the customer 
at less than the cost of manufacture, 
without the manufacturer going in- 
evitably into bankruptcy. At present 
prices of newsprint, the raw paper which 
goes into a 32-page paper alone costs 
approximately the 2 cents, which the 
customer pays for the finished product, 
and at least 1-2 a cent of this 2 cents 
goes to the newsboy or to the news- 
dealer. 

If all the costs of news service, editing, 
composing, stereotyping, printing, and 
delivering are to be added, the total cost 
will be found to be more than twice this 
sum. Even taking into account the 
print paper which could be saved if no 
advertising were carried, it is doubtful 
whether, were it not for the advertising, 
the paper could be sold at a fair profit 
for much less than 5 to 6 cents per copy. 

It is to the newspaper dependence 
upon advertising patronage for its ex- 
istence, that we may charge much of 
whatever public mistrust there is of the 
newspaper. While it would be silly to 
say that no newspaper had ever betrayed 
reader confidence in order to win or hold 
the good will of an advertiser, a high 
standard of integrity is the rule among 
American newspaper men, and venality 
the exception. 

Editors may occasionally express views 
in their editorial columns which do not 
square with the public interests, just as 
most of us do now and then in our state- 
ments of personal opinion. They are 
human. Editors of the outstanding 
newspapers, however, without excep- 
tions, seek in their news columns to 
present the facts as fully and as acecur- 
ately as can be done. And the history 
of American Journalism is full of in- 
stances where newspaper editors have 
defied the power of anti-publie influences 
brought to bear upon them through 
advertising, and have won out or gone 
under fighting, all too often without 
publie support. 

Growth of Advertising 
The phenomenal development of ad- 
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A Bell To Be 
Proud Of 


Clubs who are the possessors of these 
handsome bells have cause to be proud. 
Such a thing lends distinction to any 
meeting place. 

And aside from its beauty and charm 
i) is its utility—a gentle tap and its mel- 
Y low voice reaches to every corner of 
\ the room. 

WN Kiwanis Bell No. 28K is 11 

K\ inches high, finished in a 

A) gold bronze. 


\" Complete 

y\ with striker $25.00 
Wecarrya complete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 
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1252 ELM STREET 
¢@™@ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Everything a Club Needs’’ 


The officers¥and committees of your Club 
need our extensive Service catalog regarding 
emblems, hotel signs, luncheon gongs, lapel 
buttons, flags, banners, decorations, favors, 
prizes, stunts, novelties, party goods, etc. 


A post card brings to you our 
big Kiwanis*Specialties Catalog 


. The Russell-Hampton Co. 


39 W. Adams 
Street, a Vinton Bldg. 
Chicago, Portland, 
Ill. Ore. 








Most business trouble starts from 
workers who don’t think, or thinkers 
who don’t work, or loafers who don’t 
do either. - 














| Embossed Banners, 





Sleeve Lunch- 
and eon 
Cap Badges 
Bands Etc. 
Pen- Etc. 
nants 


WE BUILD INDENTIFYING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GetRid mM 
of Your * ys 
‘Spare! } * 


Abolish the 


“BALLOON” 
Waist-Line! 


HAT unsightly, uncomfortable bulge of 

fatty tissue over the abdomen is an un- 
necessary burden. Here’s the way to get rid 
of it, without fasting, hot baths or back- 
breaking exercises. The wonderful “Little Corporal” 
belt will reduce your girth to normal the moment 
you slip it on, and almost before you know it, the 
excess bulge disappears! You can wear stylish, 
trim fitting clothes that make you look your best 
Rest of all, you feel as good as you look— younger, 
lighter on your feet and full of the old-time vim. 


Reduce Your Waist 
4 to 6 Inches Quickly! 


The “Little Corporal” gets busy at once and 
your body responds as would a rookie to the com- 
mand of a drill sergeant. Quite unconsciously you 
assume the correct posture, straighten your shoul- 
ders and walk with the ease and grace of an ath- 
lete. Your waist is several inches smaller and you 
are actually taller. 


The’ Little Corporal’ 


Does wonders for fat folks 


This remarkable belt not only reduces your 
girth at once, but with every movement of your 
body it gently massages, breaks down and reduces 
the fatty tissues. It actually reshapes your figure. 
No laces or drawstrings! No clasps! No*buckles! 
No straps! No stiff supports! It's built for comfort. 
Regardless of your occupation, the "Little Corporal” 
belt will always feel comfortable. 


You Look and Feel 
_ Years Younger 

) and slenderizing ‘\ 

/ effects of this 


method are truly \\ 


wonderful. It im- 


proves the appear- 
with 


ance amazingly, 
makes you feel 
yearsyounger, puts 
you in fighting trim. 
Little Corporal 
Send No Money 
Mail the coupon and we will send the “Lit- 
tle Corporal” on trial. Just pay postman $6.50 plus 
a few cents postage. Try it on. Compare its mar- 
velous features If you don't think it is the best of 
all a real reducer return it at once and we will 
refund its price. You risk nothing. If you prefer, 


send $6.50 with coupon and save C O. D. expense. 
Start reducing now! 


LITTLE CORPORAL CO. 
1215 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


LITTLE CORPORAL CO. 

Dept.D 1215 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
Send your “Little Corporal” Reducing Belt on 
free trial plan. I will pay postman $6.50 plus 
postage. If Il em not pleased I can return it at 
once and you will refund my money. 
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Without 
Little Corpora! 


Dept. D 





Name 


Street Address 
City State 


My waist measure over ut.derwear.... ins. 
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Height Weight.... 
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(From preceding page) 

vertising during recent years, its growing 
diversity and the now well nigh uni- 
versal recognition of its value as a means 
of reducing the unit cost of doing business 
have done much to release the news- 
paper owner from a too heavy obliga- 
tion to the advertiser. The advertiser 
who now buys space in a going city daily 
is not buying favors in the form of news 
distortion and suppression, but is buying 
a commodity having a definite and cer- 
tain value to the purchaser. Having 
learned that advertising does really pay 
and that he is getting a visible return 
for his expenditure, the advertiser is 
much less likely to claim that his rela- 
tions with the newspaper entitle him to 
special favors than he would if these 
special favors were the only apparent 
return he received. To put it in another 
way, the advertiser now needs the news- 
paper quite as much or more than the 
newspaper needs the advertiser. There 
are, of course, still newspapers which 
are susceptible to influences brought to 
bear through advertising, just as there 
are newspapers which exist merely to 
further the personal ends of their owners; 
but these are a minority, steadily de- 
creasing in numbers and declining in 
influence. Little justification for a 
suspicion of undue influence ean be found 
in the conduct of the progressive metro- 
politan dailies. These dailies recognize 
that the value of their advertising is 
dependent upon reader confidence and 
appreciation; and they solicit their copy 
squarely on the basis of the value of the 
commodity which they sell—dquantity 
and quality coverage. 


An All Family Appeal 


The newspaper of today is more than 
a teller of news. It has its special ap- 
peals to the whole family. For father 
it fosters such reereation as golfing, 
bowling and autoing, not alone in its 
columns but also through organization 
and financial support. It gives mother 
and big sister the latest in the fashions; 
hints on how to make over Mary’s dress 
so that it will fit Sue; recipes; suggestions 
on home decoration; flower and garden 
helps. It makes a friend of Johnny by 
actively boosting baseball on the vacant 
lots and printing his team standings. 
It catches little Sue with a bedtime 
story. And for all the family, from 
father down, it has its hints on health, 
its comie strips, cross-word puzzles and 
a variety of entertaining miscellany 
dealing with people, books, animals and 
what not, gleaned from current literature 
everywhere. Most of these features 
are well handled, not a few of them 
authoritatively. A newspaper in one 
large city, for example, employed a 
former health commissioner, a nation- 
ally recognized authority in his field, 
to edit a column on public health. An- 
other engaged an expert on employ- 
ment problems to write a series of 
articles on preparing for a job. Still 
another, with the cooperation of its 
local art institute, has developed a 
department devoted to the promotion 
of art. The metropolitan American 
newspaper is no piker. If it does a 
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thing at all, it usually aims to do it well. 

One of the most recent evidences of 
newspaper activity is in the field of the 
radio. Instead of being hostile to radio 
as a possible competitor in the dissemina- 
tion of news, the newspaper has received 
it with open arms. A goodly number of 
newspapers operate radio stations, either 
directly or in cooperation with other 
agencies, and broadcast news bulletins 
and short features, incidental to pro- 
grams of general entertainment. One 
large newspaper organization has an- 
nounced a plan to build several large 
power stations, so located as to cover 
the country from coast to coast, for 
broadeasting both to the public and, 
bv a secret sending method, to its papers. 
All newspapers have opened their col- 
umns to radio programs, appreciating 
their value as news. The Associated 
Press, at its recent convention in New 
York City, recognized the potency of 
radio when it approved a resolution 
authorizing its Board of Directors ‘To 
adopt the necessary rules and regula- 
tions which shall permit the broadcast 
of such news of the association as it 
shall deem of transcendent national and 
international importance and which ean- 
not, by its very nature, be exclusive.’’ 
Radio is not the competitor of the news- 
paper in the minds of the progressive 
newspaper men, but the complement. 


Many Special Services 

More and more, the modern news- 
paper is widening the field of service to 
its readers, not alone in its columns, but 
also in the special activities which it 
fosters and conducts. The Milwaukee 
Journal conducts a large and successful 
motor tour bureau. In 1924 this Bureau 
answered more than 200,000 queries for 
touring information; sold 85,000 copies 
of its Wisconsin tour book, “The Call 
of the Open Road,” and conducted a Tour 
Club having 30,000 members. This 
Bureau also cooperates with the Secre- 
tary of State in the issuance of auto- 
mobile licenses. You may pay your 
gas or telephone bill at the office of this 
paper. You may obtain a library book 
from its branch of the Publie Library. 
You may enjoy its rest and lounge rooms 
without obligation; arrange for a_ hall 
for a civic or community meeting with- 
out charge. You may, if you are a 
recognized Wisconsin artist, display your 
picture on its walls, as part of its con- 
tinuous exhibit of Wisconsin art, with 
the probability of making a sale. 

If you are an advertiser, you may 
have its Copy Service Department pre- 
pare your advertising copy. From its 
Merchandising and Research Depart- 
ment you may get almost any informa- 
tion you can reasonably ask for con- 
cerning the market of the Milwaukee 
metropolitan district and its eonsump- 
tion of specific commodities. You may 
go the limit in foolish questions, with 
its library information bureau, yet be 
sure of courteous treatment. If, after 
you have required all this, there remains 
anything you believe you still need to 
round out a perfect day, ask and you 
will probably receive. 

Such is the progressive American city 
newspaper. 








Government Under 


the Constitution 
(From page 363) 


unconstitutional in the Supreme Court, 
but would require seven of the nine 
judges to concur in the nullifying deci- 
sion. To permit such change is to remove 
all safeguards and to give any temporary 
congress power to actually change our 
system of government. Under the 
plan which makes Congress supreme, 
a law authorizing the taking of a man’s 
property without compensation, a law 
abolishing the right to a trial by jury, 
and a law compelling every man and 
woman to worship conformably to the 
tenets of the Mohammedan Church, 
would be valid. 

Under the second plan suggested, if 
three judges were doubtful of the un- 
constitutionality of the statute, it would 
be the law, though the other six judges 
and all the members of the bench and 
the bar of the country were convinced 
of its invalidity. By what process of 
reasoning can it be said that each of the 
three judges knows twice as much as 
each of the other six? This system 
does not place the power to decide the 
constitutionality of a law with the 
seven judges, but it leaves that power 
with three judges. 

The power to declare acts of congress 
unconstitutional is never exercised by 
a court unless it is convinced beyond 
doubt that the Constitution has been 
contravened and some individual’s guar- 
anteed rights have been invaded. Courts 
have no power to declare acts uncon- 
stitutional until the right of some in- 
dividual has been transgressed by the 
legislative department. The citizen who 
. invokes the power must be able to show 
that the statute stands in the way of 
the enforcement of his legal right and 
that he has sustained or is in immediate 
danger of sustaining some direct injury 
as the result of its enforcement. To 
shear the court of its power to protect 
the citizen against invalid laws is to 
take from the citizen his right to the 
protection of a written constitution. 
It is to substitute for the sober judgment 
of the courts the frenzied action of a mob. 

The intemperate language used by 
speakers advocating this change in our 
system of government would indicate 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has invaded the field of Congress 
and has assumed to supervise national 
legislation. The truth is that in the 
135 years of our national existence but 
fifty acts of Congress have been declared 
unconstitutional. These same _indivi- 
duals emphasize their criticism by leaving 
the impression that many acts of Con- 
gress have been nullified by five to four 
decisions. They say that under our 
present system one man is given power 
to control the legislation of the country 
by his interpretation of the Constitution. 
It is absurd to contend that a decision 
can be rendered by any body composed 
of more than one man unless the majority 
has the power to decide. It is not the 
decision of one man but it is the decision 
of the whole court acting by a majority. 


All the furor raised about five to 
four decisions would indicate that there 
had been hundreds of such decisions. 
The truth is that in 135 years there have 
been just nine instances when an act 
of Congress has been declared un- 
constitutional by a bare majority of 
the court. Grant that the court has 
been wrong, it was the fault of the 
individuals composing the court and 
not the fault of the system. Does the 
fact that a few errors have been made 
by men composing the court justify the 
destruction of the American system of 
government? If, in the judgment of 
the court, the Constitution prevents 
the enactment of a law which the ma- 
jority of the people in this country feel 
should be the law, is it not much better 
to so amend the Constitution that the 
law can be enacted than to destroy the 
power of the courts to protect the rights 
of citizens? The simple truth is that 
the people who advocate this change 
are either ignorant of the fundamental 
principles or are politically dishonest. 
Before their indefensible purpose is 
accomplished, the American people must 
be aroused to the danger of the change. 
The idea that an act of Congress repug- 
nant to the Constitution may stand as 
a law is a complete contradiction of a 
government under a written constitu- 
tion. If this country, built on the 
theory that the sovereign citizen has 
certain inalienable rights which it is 
the duty of the government to protect, 
is to continue, the people must defend 
their Constitution against this effort to 
destroy it. 

This great government of ours which 
has given to every individual the right 
to work out his own salvation can be 
preserved only by the constant vigilance 
of the sovereign citizens. The full 
powers confided to our people presuppose 
the participation of all citizens in the 
business of government. The curse 
of our country is that too many citizens 
are more concerned with their privileges 
and immunities than with their duties 
and responsibilities. There are too 
many slackers who refuse to mix in 
politics. Any person who is not inter- 
ested in politics and who considers him- 
self or herself above a political struggle 
is unworthy of American citizenship. 

Self-government is on trial, and ail 
humanity is looking to us to prove that 
a government where the individual is 
sovereign can endure. The citizen 
who puts his best efforts into every 
task that comes to him will surely out- 
strip him who waits for a great oppor- 
tunity before he condescends to exert 
himself. The loyal eitizen will not 
keep himself in treacherous retirement, 
watching for the moment when some 
reverse of fortune befalls the constant 
citizen to come forward to criticize 
and condemn. If the enemies of our 
government are to be overcome, every 
citizen must become an active politician, 
must inform himself in governmental 
matters, and must give credit where 
credit is due. No good eitizen will 
tolerate the utterance of the vicious 
falsehood that politics are rotten and 
that all public officials are crooked. 

(Nert p ge) 
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USING THE AIRPLANE 
FOR BUSINESS 


Let us give you the benefit of our 10 years’ 
experience. It will save you money to start 
right. 


Johnson Airplane and Supply Company 
Dayton, Ohio 





Fill Out and We Will Mail Information Desired 
ee a ee es ee ee ee eee 
Plane to Be Used For?............ ; 

Weight of Average Load?..... 4 

Distance to Be Flown Each Trip’. . ies 
Information on Costs, Planes and Operation?.... 
SEE Re re ee ee re 














Advertising Service 
Jor KIWANIANS 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Kiwanians! If you have advertising 
problems, put them up to us. We 
will advise you or prepare your 
campaigns in full, from plan to 
copyandillustrations including pub- 
lication or direct-mail advertising. 
Letters and booklets. Reasonable fees. 


W:S:-KIRKPATRICK 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


N.W. Bank Bi ig Portland, ¢ egon 





56th Street, 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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WELCOME, GOLFERS! 


We will be very glad to have you Kiwanians 
who are golfers, as well as all others, visit 
our factory while in Dayton, and see how 
golf clubs are made. We've been making 
them for more than a quarter of a century. 


The Crawford, McGregor & 
Canby Co. 


Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 





MACGREGOR 











In the July issue on page 262, Vice 
President J. Walter C. Taylor is given 
as vice president of St. George’s So- 
ciety. Mr. Taylor is president and not 
vice president of this organization as 
reported. 
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.. Lhe New Key 


To Increased Safety 
Plus Added 


Income! 


Investors, heretofore willing to curtail 
earning power in order to safeguard 
principal, may now turn to a wholly 
new kind of protection which is unques- 
tionably the ultimate degree of safety 
and which is, moreover, coupled with a 
decidedly attractive vield. 

Bonds Insured Against Loss 

Prompt payment of any Forman Bond 
will be unconditionally guaranteed at the 
investor’s option by one of the largest of 
the old-line indemnity insurance com- 
pi nies 

The safety of Forman Guaranteed 
Bonds is now four-fold: (1) High-grade 
first mortgage security, (2) 
a borrower or borrowing 
with a proved record of 
integrity. (3) The protection of the 
Forman Plan, under which no investor 
has ever lost a dollar in forty years; (4) 
and, in addition, the absolutely unquali- 
fied guarantee of an entirely separate 
insurance Company. 


BULLETIN SENT UPON REQUEST 


real estate 
supported by 
corporation 


\ 6-Page bulletin explaining the new 
Forman Guarantee will be mailed free. 
We urge every investor interested in 


maximum safety to send for a copy. Ask 


for Bulletin No. A-1229. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Forty years without loss to any customer 


105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des 
Moines Peoria, I]. Springfield, Il. 
George M. Forman & Co., 
105 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail without obligation of any kind 
Bulletin No. A-1229, ‘‘Forman Guaranteed 


Bonds,"’ and current list of bond offerings. 
Name.. 

Address 

City... State 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


O-amie O-am> O- ame 


. 
| 
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Hotels Statler 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel inthe World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 52nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


A morning newspaper is 





(From preceding page) 
To do so is to say that the American 
people are incapable of self-government. 

The civic standard is indeed low in 
any community where a reputable citizen 
who seeks public office immediately 
encounters, reproach and obloquy. Un- 
fortunately, any man who dares to 
interfere with the program of the bureau- 
crat and who eares to discuss frankly 
the fundamental principles of this govern- 
ment immediately incurs the enmity 
of the ism-ite and can expect to be 
criticized and condemned. 

If the true American expects the loyal 
citizen to engage in combat with these 
insidious internal enemies of our country 
he must lend support to the man who 
has the courage to advise and propose 
measures worthy of the state and who 
has the resolution to persevere in their 
championship. Politics are rotten, not 
so much because of the bad men who 
are in, as because of the good people 
who are out. When you find a disgrace- 
ful state of affairs in any community, 
you will find that the good citizens 
have not kept on the job. The con- 
stant vigilant action of all the people is 
essential to enlighten capable self-govern- 
ment. 


—————_4)—_____——_- 


Conservation 
(From page 369) 
as cut, it was left to shift for itself and 
subsequently subjected to repeated and 
devastating fires, so, today it is practi- 
cally a barren waste. Incidentally again, 
but a small fraction of our original wild 
game has been able to find shelter and is 
alive today.” . . ; “Since these 
lands cannot produce agricultural prod- 
ucts, it is obvious that they must pro- 
duce timber or nothing. In the latter 
event they are bound to become an 
ever increasing burden on the people 


of the state, while if made to grow 
timber a constantly increasing revenue 
is assured. It would seem very poor 
judgment, indeed, not to make use of 
this great potential asset.” 

The above excerpts from the report 
of the committee may well form the 
Credo of Conservation, by which may 
be built a doctrine of duty to the future 
indwellers of Michigan. Of course it 
is a deferred dividend investment, and 
as its dividend paying time is 30 far in 
the future, it must appeal to the altruism 
of this generation; a sordid selfishness 
will never see the need of conservation 
of this class. 

The Kiwanis clubs are wise in 
their championship and by it furnish 
a ready and convincing answer to the 
cynical question sometimes asked, ‘‘What 
do these various clubs amount to, 
after all?’’ 
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American City Forest 

(From page 368) 
followed, and the Boy Scouts completed 
the assignment, leaving the city schools 
and other groups to handle the work of 
the following season. With proper 
leadership and reasonable care in or- 
ganization, this project could be dupli- 
eated in any similar city in the United 
States. 

The value of the municipal forest for 
recreation, for the propagation of wild 
animals and as a sanctuary for them, for 
a source of timber supply for local indus- 
tries, has hardly been referred to here. 
But the facts are known by many men 
in the cities that have already taken a 
forward step in municipal forestry. 


“‘Who does his duty is a question 

Too complex to be solved by me; 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 

Does part of his who plants a tree.’” 
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There is a mistaken idea 
in many men's minds that 
hard work is all that is 
necessary for success. Horses 
do hard work and get nothing 
but their board. Day labor- 
ers do hard work and remain 
day laborers always. Send 
for the book that gives the 
secret of earning more by 
learning more. 
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At what rate do you 
run your brain: 





© you realize how much more offered on this page. This book is free; 
you could do and earn if vou it gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
z —— the most famous library in the world 
gave yourself a real chance—if, for _ loaned. o 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


—and the wonderful part it can play in 
your mental life. 


instance, you knew the secret of fif- 
teen minutes a day? 

Which of these men is most like 
you? The laborer, shoveling coal all 
his days? Or the skilled man, work- 
ing hard for eight hours but making 
no real progress? Or the factory su- should at least know something about this 
perintendent, who has a little more wonderful library. The free book tells 


leisure and hope? Or the really big about it—how Dr. Eliot has so chosen Vhis is the free book, and thi 
a I and arranged its 418 great masterpieces is the coupon that will bring it 








Every well-informed man or woman 








man, whose earning capacity has no as: ieee Mitek mbeoheke day, youcnn 10 you. Send for it TODAY. 
limit, and who gets more interesting get from these ‘‘Harvard Classics” the cul- 
play and recreation into his life than ee ee 
all the others put together? men and of life, and the i » fr Pir > « ro ; d 
See - : : broad viewpoint that | r r. Loier @ JOR VLOMpan) | 
Said Emerson: ‘‘Any man with an ordi- ae eloee win. for you , . 
nary common brain can make good if he a : “ tending end solid | 250 Park Avenue, New York City | 
has the willingness to run that brain up to prominent i 8 < : | By mail. free, send me the little guide-book to | 
80 per cent of its highest efficiency.” ig cage earnestly in- | the ‘most. famous — in Mag eee Dr. 
Tk . ° s © = P. 4 s kive-Foot she oO OOKS arvar¢ assics ) 
he secret of running your brain up to vited to have a copy of | per phan ny the oan - reading recommended b 
80 per cent or more of its true capacity “Fifteen Minutes. a Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, please advise how I may | 
is no longer a secret, in the true sense of Day.” It is free, will be | secure the books by small monthly payments. | 
the word. For over 300,000 ambitious sent by mail, and in- | —_— | 
people have learned it, and put it to work volves no obligation | — — Miss | 
for themselves. whatever. Tear off this | Abpress 
You can learn the secret as they did, coupon and mail it to- | S0OHCM L,I 
from a wonderful little book which is day. aa | 
: | F The —_ hers canne lertake to send the booklet | 
é Chile n 




















4-€@3| COLUMN FIGURE 
= ro ae WRITING 


LETTERS— 
OF COURSE 


And all ordinary work 
are done on the Model 
3) Remington with the 
highest typewriter speed. 


QUICK TABULAR | 
CHANGE 


The Set Key of the Deci- 
mal Tabulator provides 
aninstant changeoftabu- | 
lar setting whenever 
needed. This feature is 
indispensable where the 
same machine is used to | 
write a variety of statis- 
tical forms. 


MANIFOLDING 


The Complete Type- 

writer is unequalled 

as a manifolder— 

always yielding 

plenty of clean, leg- 
ible copies 


TWO MODELS 


The Model No. 20 differs 
from the Mode! 30 only in 
having a special palm tab- 
ulating lever and tabular 
sh buttons, instead of 
uilt-in keys—an arrange- 
ment generally preferred 
where the machine is em- 
Eve exclusively for 
illing and kindred uses. 


ee , 
ee 
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Spoua TEVER is written can be typewritten on this ma- 
chine. This sums up in a sentence the universal range 
of THE COMPLETE TYPEWRITER—the Model 30 
Remington. 

Think what it means to own a typewriter that will per- 
form all the usual typing tasks...that will write figures 
in columns with equal speed...that is instantly adjustable 
to write columns of figures in any desired positions on the 
page... that will do tabular and form work of any kind with 
the same speed as ordinary typing...that will manifold, 


The decimal tabula- 
tor writes figures in 
columns with the same 
speed as ordinary line- 
by-line writing. 


STATISTICS 


| 
“|| The Complete Typewriter 
— || types as many columns 
| of figures as you wish, in 
© | any required positions on 
=| the page. For statistical 
writing it has no equal. 








FILLING IN. |} 
RULED FORMS | 


For writing on ruled lines 

or making new entries on 
sheets partially written, |) 
The Complete Typewriter 

is as handy as pen or pen- 
cil—with this difference— 

it types always with type- 
writer speed. { 








STENCILS 


Stencils cut on The 


Complete Typewri te? 


are unsurpassed — 
rivaling for beauty 
and clearness the 
original work of the 
machine. 

















CORRECTIONS 


Facilitated by an in- 
stant paper feed and 
Paper control, of hair 
line accuracy, which 
enable the operator 
always to place the 
paper exactly at the 
writing point. 


FIVE CARRIAGE 
WIDTHS 


The Complete Typewriter 
can be furnished in five 
different widths of car- 
riage —holding paper all 
the way from 10% to 24% 
inches—a range which 
covers every conceivable | © 

need, 1 
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cut stencils, feed paper with hairline accuracy...that wiil 
do any kind of writing that is ever required of a writing 
machine. 

It makes no difference whether yours is a small office 
or a large office, whether your equipment is one machine 
or many—if your writing tasks are varied, there is al- 
ways a practical advantage in the use of THE COMPLETE 
TYPEWRITER. We will gladly demonstrate THE COM- 
PLETE TYPEWRITER in your own office, without any 
obligation to you. Easy payment terms if desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
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Remineton Model 30 


WE BELIEVE WE MAKE THE BEST TYPEWRITER RIBBON IN THE WORLD—AND ITS NAME IS PARAGON 





